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Zenith’s new 
all-transistor 
Trans-Oceanic’ 
radio—powered to 
tune in the world 


Smallest and lightest 
standard and band spread 
short-wave portable radio 

ever made 


8 Super-Sensitive Wove Bands include interna- 
tional short wave, standard broadcast, marine, 
weather, ship-to-ship, ship-to-shore, amateur 
short wave, and domestic long distance reception. 


92% Greater Undistorted Power Output than any 
tube-type short-wave portable, yet it weighs 
only 13 pounds, including batteries. Operates on 
low-cost flashlight batteries available anywhere 
here or abroad. 


Waverod and Wavemagnet® Antenna. Handle 
lifts and telescopic Waverod antenna unfolds. 
Detachable, standard broadcast Wavemagnet* 
antenna for use on trains, planes, autos and 
boats. The Royal 1000, in genuine black leather 
with chrome and Roman Gold trim, $250.* 


NEW! 9-BAND ROYAL 1000D — has all the features of 
the Royal 1000 plus an additional ninth band for 
CAA weather-navigation broadcasts. Gives pilots, 
vachtsmen, outdoorsmen, super sensitive reception 
of regional reports which are broadcast every thirty 
minutes, 24 hours a day. The Royal 1000D, $275.* 


most magnificent radio! 





Provocative... outstanding... 


Here are some of today’s most provocative books— 


works of important authors of our time. These are books 


people are talking about—critically acclaimed “outstanding” in history, 
sociology, fiction and science. Each is representative of the typical 
selections which have earned THE Book FIND CLUuB its reputation 
for “the best in books.” And may we call your attention 


to the tremendous savings which members receive 


on all books—savings up to 50% of the retail price. 


nous vet 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


It is probable that you have been meaning to read some of these volumes 

but just haven't gotten around to it. Now . . . for only $3.95, you can have your choice 

of any 3 of the books shown here as a special introductory offer to THE Book Finp CLus. 
As a member of THe Book Fino Cus you will receive Free the monthly editions 

of the Book Find News, containing an authoritative review of 

the forthcoming selection and other interesting and informative material 

about the many titles offered to members—all at special membership prices 

And with each fourth book you purchase, you will receive the current 

Bonus Book, adding up to even greater savings. 


Start your membership in THE Book Finp Cus with 
any three of the books shown here, and 
assure yourself of receiving the outstanding books of 1958 


The Book Find Club 


AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION. 


MYTH AND GUILT. By Theodor Reik 
By Max Lerner. A brilliant insight 


Fill out Coupon and Mail Today 


pH 


into the workings of America. An 
examination of the automatic factory, 
public relations, steady dating, the 
split-level home, and many more 
aspects of the growing pains of a 
nation. Pub. at $10.00 


THE TITANS. By Andre Maurois 
The lives of the Dumas—le General, 
pere, and fils—span a century 
that began with the French 
Revolution and ended at the 
twilight of the nineteenth century 
The careers of these men were 
touched with tragedy as well as 
triumph, but no misfortunes could 
diminish the vigor of their 
personalities or the brilliance of 
their genius. Pub. at $5.95. 


THE AMERICAN EARTHQUAKE. 

By Edmund Wilson. A Documentary 
of the Jazz Age, the Great Depression, 
and the New Deal, in which 
Edmund Wilson recreates one of the 
most turbulent and interesting periods 
of our history. Pub. at $6.00. 


THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright 
Mills. A thoughtful, carefully 
documented scrutiny of America’s 
new “top-drawer”’ ruling class, the 
men and women at the pinnacles 
of fame and power and fortune. 


Pub. at $6.00 


O10 ERNER BY HALSMAN 
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A foremost psychoanalyst explores 
the crime and punishment of mankind 
and probes human guilt-feelings 
Pub. at $5.75 


SIGMUND FREUD, VOL. Ill. 

By Ernest Jones, M.D. In this final 
and most revealing biography, 

Dr. Jones tells the story of Sigmund 
Freud's life and work during 

the pinnacle of his fame and in- 
tellectual development. Pub. at $7.50 


ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED. 

A portrait of Clarence Darrow 

in his own words, edited by 

Arthur Weinberg. The most famous 
courtroom addresses from one of 
America’s greatest lawyers and 
humanitarians, brought together for 
the first time. Pub. at $6.50. 


THE AMERICAN PAST. By Roger 
Butterfield. A panorama in pictures 
and words of the entire history of 

the United States, newly revised 

and updated with additional text 
and plates. Pub. at $6.95 

THE SANDBURG RANGE. By Cari 
Sandburg. 496 pages, 16 pages of 
photographs, portraits and caricatures, 
6%" x 944”. A single volume that 
presents every aspect of a notable 
literary career, including Sandburg as 
poet, biographer, historian, novelist 
and storyteller for children. 

Pub. at $6.00 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 
c/o THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE, 205 W. 45 ST., N. Y. 36 
Please enroll me as a member and send me, for only $3.95 
plus 24¢ postage and handling, the three books I have chosen. 
I am to receive Free the monthly Book Find News. 1 agree to 
purchase at least 5 additional books during my first year of 
membership; and I am to receive a Free bonus book for each 
four purchases. I may cancel my nembership without obligation 
at any time after accepting five selections. 


(AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION C) MYTH AND GUILT 
(C) THE TITANS C) SIGMUND FREUD, VOL. II! 
CI THE AMERICAN EARTHQUAKE (] ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED 
CI) THE POWER ELITE () THE AMERICAN PAST 

CI THE SANDBURG RANGE 
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Breaking barriers . . . Revolutionary 


change in electronic dimmer control SHAKESPEARE’S 


STAGE 


by A. M. Nagler 


An historian of the 
theatre works toward 
the “idea” of the 
Elizabethan stage as 
it applied to the 
many playhouses of 
London and its envi- 
rons in Shakepeare’s 
time. 


$2.00 


PLAY WITHIN 
A PLAY 


by Robert J. Nelson 


An examination of 
the play within a play 
to learn what it re- 
veals of the play- 
wright’s conception of 
theatre. Shakespeare. 
Rotrou, Corneille. 
Moliere, Marivaux, 
Dumas, Schnitzler. 
Pirandello, Sartre. 
and Anouilh are 
among the play- 
wrights whose con- 
science Mr. Nelson 
has tried to catch. 
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Now installed in the switchboard and in operation at the Yale Theatre, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut, is the latest Control Rectifier’ —not a tube—not a mag 


netic amplifier—but the latest electronic means for dimming large lamp loads 


Features include $4.00 


Instantaneous response—no starting time required at your bookseller 


. Infinite load dimming ratio from maximum rating to zero 





Drastic reduction in size—6” x 6” x 6”. 

Drastic reduction in weight—Net weight per dimmer 442 lbs University 
5. No overdrive and no surge. hr Press 

Stable—no drift 








No dip during cross fading. 
Complete dimming to blackout publishers of 
. No significant heat problem—25 watt heat dissipation Eugene O'Neill's 
10. Completely inert LONG DAY’S JOURNEY 
Demonstration by appointment only. , 3n patents pending INTO NIGHT and A TOUCH 


OF THE POET 
Gi LIGHTING. INC. 521 West 43rd Street. New York 36, N.Y . 
New Haven, Connecticut 


1820-40 Berkeley St., Santa Monica, Cal 
1477 N. E. 129th St., N. Miami, Fla 
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The Cover 
Arlene Francis has returned to Broadway this season, for the first 
time in five years, as the heroine of Once More, With Feeling, the 
satiric comedy by Harry Kurnitz about the world of concert music. 


Photograph by Bellanca-Illustrators 


The Play 


25 Saroyan, Bless Him by John Chapman 


27 The Cave Dwellers by William Saroyan 


Features 


Why Manley 
Schulberg 


Musical Comedy Is Serious Business by Gene Kelly 


Halliday Is 


Manley Halliday 


by Budd 


A Playwright’s Point of View by Michael V. Gazzo 
Chicago’s Theatrical Crossroads by Ward Morehouse 
Julie Harris Portrait 

What Stanislavski Said 

Drama Among the Mormons by Douglas Allen 

4 Touch of the Actor by Eric Portman 

4 Multilingual Theatre for Montreal by Peter Hoos 
Theatre 4 la Turkey by Kenneth Macgowan 

The Square Root of M.C. by Hiram Sherman 


Opera House 


60 More of the de Mille Memoirs by Emily Coleman 


62 Ballet Espanol on Broadway, and Beyond 


On Broadway 


9 A Touch of the Poet 

10 The World of Suzie Wong 
12 Goldilocks 

12. The Girls in 509 

14 Drink to Me Only 

14 Handful of Fire 


Off Broadway 


64 The Family Reunion 


Departments 
4 Calendar 
8 Offstage 
43 Theatre, USA 
50 Famous American Theatres 
68 Books 
76 Letters 


All Mail to 205 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 





“A Romantic Delight!”’ 
—ATKINSON, N.Y. Times 
FRED COE presents 


DANA ANDREWS 
ANNE BANCROFT 


Two tathe Seesaw 


A New Play by WILLIAM GIBSON 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 
Eves 8.30--$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.60 y 
Wed Sot. 2:30; $4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.5 
3 alt. dotes. Enclose self-oddressed stomped env 


BOOTH Theatre, 222 w. 45 St. N.Y. 36 


NATIONAL COMPANY 
Se. oon, Mo., American Theatre 
Dec. | thru 13 
CINCINNATI, One, Shubert Theatre 


Dec. ru 22 
CHICAGO, Iii., Michee! Todd Theatre 
Dec. 26 


Beg. 


e st ee 

: THE BE 

OF Tae CENTURY Saree rn 
EDWARD SALLY ANN 


MULHARE: HOWEs 


IN AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


My Fair favy 


RONALD RADO 
REGINALD DENNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B'y 
0. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


JOSEPH = ARLENE 


GOTTEN ~ FRANCIS 


ed A Comedy by 


HARRY KURNITZ 


wit» WALTER MATTHAU 


Directed by GEORGE AXELROD 


NATIONAL, 41 St. W. of 7th Ave. 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40. 


FANNY’S 


WE) id Oe ee Le 
RESTAURANT 
ivhetti e mitilititaai ae mated 


hicken © Prime Steaks 


“Fanny's Salad Dressing 


Hours 5 to 10 p.m. daily 
{OPEN EVERY DAY 


Sunday 12 noon to 10 p.m 


Phone GR 5-8686 


1601 Simpson St Evanston 





Calendar 


BROADWAY 


With few exceptions, new arrivals on Broad- 
way during the early months of the season failed 
to dim the attraction of a sturdy crop of hold- 
overs. Still going strong among the latter are 


The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, William 
Inge’s domestic drama about a family in an Ok- 
lahoma town during the 1920's, whose cast in- 
cludes Teresa Wright and Audrey Christie (Mu- 
sic Box, 239 W. 45th St 
1 Leok Homeward, Angel, Ketti Frings’s prize- 
winning dramatization of Thomas Wolfe's auto- 
biographical novel, with Miriam Hopkins, Ed 
Begley and Andrew Prine (Barrymore, 243 W 
47th St 

Say, Darling, a comedy by Richard and Mar- 
ian Bissell and Abe Burrows, based on Mr. Bis- 
sell’s novel about the adventures of a writer 
whose book is being made into a Broadway mu- 
sical. Songs by Jule Styne, lyrics by Betty Com- 
den and Adolph Green, and a cast headed by 
David Wayne, Vivian Blaine and Johnny Des- 
mond (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St 


Sunrise at Campobello by Dore Schary, about 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the years 1921-24 
with Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett and Henry 
Jones (Cort, 138 W. 48th St 

Two for the Seesaw, a two-character play by 
William Gibson, with Dana Andrews as a lawyer 
from Nebraska and Anne Bancroft, a dancer 
from the Bronx (Booth, 222 W. 45th St 


In the song-and-dance category 


My Fair Lady, the number-one hit and cur- 
rently the longest-run offering on Broadway 
Lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s Pygmalion 
by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe, 
and a cast headed by Edward Mulhare and Sally 
Ann Howes (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St 

Bells Are Ringing, starring Judy Holliday as 
the employee of a telephone-answering service 
Book and lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph 
5 a music by Jule Styne (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd 
ot.) 

The Music Man, about a salesman in the year 
1912 who launches a children’s band in a smal! 
Iowa town, with Robert Preston, David Burns 
and Barbara Cook. Meredith Willson is respon- 
sible for the music and lyrics, and, with Frank- 
lin Lacey, is coauthor of the book (Majestic, 245 
W. 44th St 


Jamaica, about a girl who wants to leave an 
island in the Caribbean for the island of Man- 
hattan, with Lena Horne and Ricardo Montal- 
ban. E. Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy wrote the 
book, and Harold Arlen the music (Imperial, 249 
W. 45th St 


West Side Story, about rival juvenile gangs in 
New York; book by Arthur Laurents, music by 
Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. Laurents and 
Stephen Sondheim, and direction and choreogra- 
phy by Jerome Robbins. Carol Lawrence and 

rry Kert head the cast (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway 


“DEEPLY MOVING!”’ 


—Atkinson, Times 


eee eerie: 


RALPH 
a BELLAMY 


in AT 
CAMPOBELLO 


+ DORE SCHARY 


MARY FICKETT - HENRY JONES 


ANNE SEYMOUR 
CE ALBERTSON RON! DENGEL 


ane 
ALAN BUNCE 
ovectee oy WINCENT J. DONEHUE 


PRICES: Evgs.: Orch. & Boxes $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.60 
3.45; Baic. $2.30. Wed. & Sat. Mats.: Orch & Boxes 
$4.60; Mezz. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90; Baic. $2.30. Tax included 


CORT THEA. 138 W.48St.,N.Y.C. 


of the Theatre Arts 


Scheduled to continue among the new arrivals 
are: 


Drink to Me Only, a comedy by Abram S$ 
Ginnes and Ira Wallach about a man who is 
sued by his seventh wife for attempted murder 
Tom Poston, Paul Hartman and Leona Powers 
are in the cast (54th Street, 152 W. 54th St.) 


The Girls in 509, a comedy by Howard Teich- 
mann about a dowager aunt and her niece 
played by Peggy Wood and Imogene Coca, re- 
spectively, the last remaining tenants in a hotel 
they refuse to leave, even though it is to be con- 
verted to another use (Belasco, 111 W. 44th St.) 


Goldilocks, a musical by Jean and Walter 
Kerr, Joan Ford and Leroy Anderson, dealing 
with the pioneer days of the movies. The prin- 
cipals are Don Ameche, Elaine Stritch and Rus- 
sel Nype (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46th St.). 


Make a Million, a comedy by Norman Barasch 
and Carroll Moore about the events surrounding 
a TV quiz program, with Sam Levene (Play- 
house, 137 W. 48th St 


The Man in the Dog Suit, a comedy by Wil- 
liam H. Wright and Albert Beich about life in 
suburbia, with Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn 
(Coronet, 230 W. 49th St 

The Marriage-Go-Round, a comedy by Leslie 
Stevens that stars Claudette Colbert and Charles 
Boyer (Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.). 

Once More, with Feeling, a comedy by Harry 
Kurnitz about a temperamental symphony con- 
ductor whose matrimonial state of affairs affects 
his career. With Joseph Cotten, Arlene Francis 
and Walter Matthau (National, 208 W. 4ist St.) 

Patate, Irwin Shaw's adaptation of Marcel 
Achard’s ironic comedy of friendship, with Tom 
Ewell and Susan Oliver (Henry Miller’s, 124 W 
43rd St 

The Pleasure of His Company, a comedy by 
Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Otis Skinner deal- 
ing with the events that occur when a man re- 
turns home to attend his daughter's wedding, 
after twenty carefree years spent abroad. Miss 
Skinner and Cyril Ritchard (who directed) head 
the cast (Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.) 

A Touch of the Poet, Eugene O'Neill's late 
work about an Irish innkeeper in a New Eng- 
land town who cannot forget he once was an 
officer in the Duke of Wellington’s army, and 
who never lets anyone else forget it. With Helen 


Hayes, Eric Portman, Kim Stanley and Betty 
Field (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.) 


THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 


Covering: 

VITALLY IMPORTANT TO 

EVERYONE REQUIRING 

HOLLYWOOD | PERTINENT DATA RELAT- 

ING TO ENTERTAINMENT 

AND ALLIED FIELDS. 

PARIS Stage—Screen * Radio & 

* Publishing * Agents 


ROME —Producers * Night Clubs 
* Restaurants « Hotels « 
$2.50 


| Theatres * Advertising ° 
CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc., 681 Sth Ave., N.Y. 22 


NEW YORK 


LONDON 


etc. 
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The World of Suzie Wong, a dramatization by 
Paul Osborn of Richard Mason’s novel about 


a Hong Kong prostitute and a Canadian artist. 
Directed by Joshua Logan, the production has 
France Nuyen and William Shatner in these 
leading roles (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.) 


Recent scheduled openings included 


Edwin Booth, a play by Milton Geiger about 
the last forty-two years in the life of the actor, 
with José Ferrer as star, director and copro- 
ducer. Lois Smith and Richard Waring also are 
in the cast (46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46th St.) 


Comes a Day, a play by Speed Lamkin cen- 
tering around a mother faced with the problem 
of making a better life for her children than she 
has had The cast includes Judith Anderson, 
Arthur O'Connell and Diana van der Vlis (Am- 
bassador, 123 W. 49th St 


Cue for Passion, a play by Elmer Rice, who 
also directed, about a young man’s attempts to 
unravel the mystery of his father’s accidental 
death. With Diana Wynyard and John Kerr 


Epitaph for George Dillon, a play by John 
Osborne and Anthony Creighton, produced in 
London last season, about a would-be actor-play- 
wright who imposes on the kindness of elderly 
women. The cast includes Eileen Herlie, Robert 
Stephens and Alison Leggatt (John Golden, 252 
W.. 45th St 

Maria Golovin, a musical drama by Gian-Car- 
lo Menotti that had its premiére in Brussels last 
summer. Directed by Menotti, the cast includes 
Franca Duval, Patricia Neway and Richard 
Cross (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St 


La Plume de Ma Tante, a French revue in 
English that ran almost two years in London 
with Robert Dhéry and members of the original 
company (Royale, 242 W. 45th St 


The Shadow of a Gunman, a revival of 
O'Casey’s work, the first in a series of plays to 
be presented by members of the Actors Studio 
The cast, directed by Jack Garfein, includes Su- 
san Strasberg, Zamah Cunningham and William 
Smithers (Bijou, 209 W. 45th St 


OPENINGS 


Flower Drum Song (Dec. ! The Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical, postponed from a Novem- 
ber opening, that is based on C. Y. Lee’s novel 
about San Francisco's Chinatown Music by 
Richard Rodgers, book by Oscar Hammerstein 
II and Joseph Fields, lyrics by Mr. Hammer- 
stein, and direction by Gene Kelly (his first 
such assignment for Broadway The cast in- 
cludes Miyoshi Umeki, Juanita Hall and Pat 
Suzuki (St. James, 246 W. 44th St 


The Gazebo (Dec. 2 A comedy mystery by 
Alec Coppel about a mystery writer called upon 
to put his crime theories into practice in trying 
to get rid of a blackmailer who has been hound- 
ing his wife. Walter Slezak and Jayne Meadows 
head the cast (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St 

The Disenchanted (Dec. 3 \ play by Budd 
Schulberg and Harvey Breit, dramatized from 
Schulberg’s novel of the same title, whose chief 
characters are based in part on F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald and his wife The cast includes Jason 
Robards, Jr., Rosemary Harris and Jason Ro 
bards, Sr 


The Cold Wind and the Warm (Dec. 4)—S. N 
Behrman’s dramatization of the stories of his 
boyhood, which originally appeared in magazine 
and book form Harold Clurman directed the 
cast including Maureen Stapleton, Eli Wallach 
and Sanford Meisner Morosco, 217 W. 45th 
St 


The Night Circus (first week in Dec A play 
by Michael V. Gazzo about two young New 
Yorkers in love Frank Corsaro directed, and 
the cast includes Ben Gazzara, Janice Rule and 
Shepperd Strudwick 

The Old Vic Company ( Dec. 9)~——-Scheduled for 
a five-week engagement, the company will pre- 
sent Twelfth Night, Hamlet and Henry V. The 
actors include John Neville, Barbara Jefford and 
Laurence Harvey (Broadway, 1681 Broadway 


J.B. (Dec. 11 A verse drama by Archibald 
MacLeish about a modern-day Job. Elia Kazan 
directed a cast that includes Pat Hingle, Ray- 
mond Massey, Christopher Plummer and Nan 
Martin (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St 


Far Away the Train-Birds Cry (Dec. 17 A 
play by Edward H. Davis and Lionel Kranitz 
about a woman who discovers her place in life 
with Mildred Dunnock, Patricia Neal and James 
MacArthur 


Whoop-Up (Dec. 18 \ musical adaptation 
of Dan Cushman’s novel Stay Away, Joe, about 
American Indians on a Montana reservation 
Book by the producers, Cy Feuer and Ernest H. 
Martin. Music by Morris I. Charlap and lyrics 
by Norman Gimbel. Mr. Feuer directed the 
cast that includes Susan Johnson, Ralph Young, 
Paul Ford, Sylvia Syms and Romo Vincent (Shu- 
bert, 225. W. 44th St 

Enrico—Pirandello’s satiric comedy Enrico IV, 
better known as Henry IV, adapted by John 
Reich, with Burgess Meredith, Alida Valli and 
Charles Korvin 
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YOU'D KNOW HIM ANYWHERE! 





Here’s the Pump Room’s plumed coffee boy who 


proudly serves you at Chicago’s Ambassador 


CHICAGO 


Hotels and at Toronto’s Lord Simcoe. To 


connoisseurs everywhere, he is the 
symbol of the superb cuisine and 
hospitality you will find at every 
Imperial Hotel . . . in Chicago, 
Ottawa, and Toronto. You'll enjoy 
it in every tender aged steak 
served in the Sherman’s famous 
Porterhouse restaurant. 

Imperial Hotels are 

distinguished by excellence 

in dining pleasure, punctil- 

ious service, and beautifully 
appointed suites and 

rooms. Come and see 


for yourself! 


THE SHERMAN 


THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR 


CANADA 


THE LORD SIMCOE, IN TORONTO 


THE LORD ELGIN, IN OTTAWA 


5 WEEKS ONLY! 
TUES., DEC. 9 thru JAN. 10 


Old Vic Trust Ltd 


presents 


under the management of S. HUROK 


OLD VIC 


COMPANY 


JOHN BARBARA LAURENCE 
NEVILLE JEFFORD HARVEY 


Direct from London 


IN 


TWELFTH 
NIGHT 
a 


HAMLET 
& 
HENRY V 


BROADWAY THEATRE B'way at 53 St. 
Eves. at 8:30; Sat. Mats. at 2:30 


ON TOUR: 
Jan. 12-17 


Shubert Theatre BOSTON 


Jan. 19-31 
Erlanger Theatre PHILADELPHIA 


Feb. 2-14 
National Theatre WASHINGTON, D. C 


MODERN 
MIME: 


from Italy 
CARLO 
MAZZONE 


ex-partner, \ 

Marcel Marceau, 

brings to America \ 
S&S 


by 
[/ 
le 


the new natural 
French method of 
Jacques Lecog 
‘The best teacher of Mime | know - 
—Eric Bentley 
Interviews and brochure on request 
Studio 42 58W57 NY19 CIi5-4468 


* 


Some of the 
BROADWAY and TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
BOY FRIEND, CAROUSEL, CYRANO de BER- 
GERAC, Du PONT SHOW of the MONTH, 
FIRESTONE, GUYS & DOLLS, HIT PARADE, 
LOOK HOMEWARD ANGEL, OKLAHOMA, 
PATTI PAGE SHOW, SHOW BOAT, SOUTH 
PACIFIC, ED SULLIVAN SHOW, SUNRISE AT 
CAMPOBELLO, THE BELLS ARE RINGING, 
THE KING & |. THE MUSIC MAN, JU. S. 
STEEL—THEATRE GUILD, WEST SIDE STORY 
and thousands of others. 

It's more than likely that we made the 
costumes originally for the plays you will 
produce. 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots for your plays and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME Co. 


3 W. 6ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
* 





CURTAIN CALL 


Old playbills make this shower curtain 
so unusual. From an era of billowing 
skirts and dashing mustaches. We're sure 
we missed something by being born too 
late to hear “Haverly's United Masto- 
don Minstrels" with their 40 famous per- 
formers (one of the listings on the cur- 
tain.) Taffeta. Regulation shower curtain 
size. Yellow with brown, white with red, 
or two tones of green. Print is in black. 
$10.95 includes postage. 

Mall Orders Filled Promptly. Sorry, no 


C.0.D.'s. interesting catalogue sent with 
each order. 


EDITH CHAPMAN weet. w. v. 





Plan now for bigger audiences . . 
publicity... make the new O’Keefe Audi- 
torium part of your 1960 theatrical plans! 
This fabulous new theatre in the hub of 
booming, prosperous Ontario will be one of 
the great showplaces of North America! 


yy 3,200 SEATS! 


yy LARGEST STAGE IN CANADA! 
yr UNEXCELLED ACOUSTICS! 
yy LOCATED IN TORONTO, 


6th largest market in North America... 
and one of the continent’s most shows 
minded cities. 


Contact 
Hugh P. Walker, 
Menage Director, 
O'Keefe Auditorium, 
Toronto, Canada, 
Telephone: 
EMpire 6-7211. 





Square, 5 Sheridan 


Third Best (Dec. 30)—A comedy by 
Eleanor and Leo Bayer about the involvement of 
Management in the personal lives of young ex- 
ecutives. The cast includes Celeste Holm, An- 
drew Duggan and William Prince. 


Shakes; e’s Ages of Man (last week in Dec. 
—John G 


ielgud returns to New York after a 


| successful tour of his one-man show in which he 
| Offers readings from various works of the play- 


wright 
OFF BROADWAY 


Still in the forefront of long-run works cur- 


| rently on view—in its fourth year—is The 
| Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation 


of the musical play by Kurt Weill and rtolt 
Brecht (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.) 
Other productions having healthy runs include 
revivals of The Boy Friend by the New Princess 
Company (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St.), Ar- 
thur Miller's The Crucible (Martinique, 32nd 
St. at Broadway) and Synge’s The Playboy of 
the Western World by the Irish Players (Tara, 
120 Madison Ave.). 


Among this season’s works scheduled to con- 


| tinue are: Héloise, by James Forsyth (Gate, 162 


Second Ave.), Chekhov’s Ivanov (Renata, 144 
Bleecker St.), The Hamlet of Stepney Green by 
Bernard +> (Cricket, 162 Second Ave.), The 
Man Who Never Died by Barrie Stavis (Jan 


| Hus, 351 E. 74th St.), and Maxwell Anderson's 


The Golden Six (York, 64th St. and First Ave 
Recent scheduled openings include: O’Casey’s 


| Cock-a-Doodle Dandy (Carnegie Playhouse, 57th 


St. and Seventh Ave.); T. S. Eliot’s The Fam- 
ily Reunion (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.) ; King 
Lear by the Players, formerly the Shakespeare- 
wrights (Players Theatre, 115 MacDougal St 

Diversions, a revue by Steven Vinaver and Car! 
Davis (Downtown, 85 E. 4th St Foenix in 
Choir by Frank Merlin (Rita Allen Theatre, 120 
Madison Ave.); A Family Mishmash, a musical 
comedy by Israel Rosenberg and Abe Elistein 
(Phyllis Anderson, 66 Second Ave.) ; Triad, three 
one-act musicals by Mark Bucci: The Dress, 
Tale of a Deaf Ear and Sweet Betsy from Pike 
Theatre Marquee, 110 E. 59th St.); Salad 
Days, a revue that was a great success in Lon- 
don (Barbizon Plaza, 106 Central Park S.); 
Look Back in Anger (4Ist Street Theatre, 125 
W. 4ist St.); A Journey with Strangers (Green- 
wich Mews, 141 W. 13th St.); The Potting 
Shed, Sunday afternoons, by the Chapel Players 
(Broadway Congregational Church, 56th St. and 


| Broadway); and The Quare Fellow by Brendan 


Behan, directed by = Quintero (Circle in the 
3.) 


TRYOUTS 


Particulars about a production are given only 
when a Broadway opening is not scheduled for 
this month 


Fever for Life—A play by Orin Borsten about 
a Southern matriarch who is obsessed wich the 
idea of having her paraplegic son present her 


with a grandchild Boston, Dec. 25-Jan. 10 
(Wilbur 


J.B.—Washington, through Dec. 6 (National 


Listen to the Mocking Bird—A mystery play 
by Edward Chodorow based on the book Tabitha, 
by Arnold Ridley and Mary Cathcart Borer 
about three ladies in an English boardinghouse 
and a murder case. Mr. Chodorow directed the 
cast that includes Eva LeGallienne, Billie Burke 
and Una Merkel. Boston, two weeks beginning 
Dec. 27 (Colonial). 

Rashomon—A dramatization by Fay and Mi- 
chael Kanin of the Hiroshi Akutagawa short 
stories that also served as the basis of the prize- 
winning Japanese film. Peter Glenville directed 
the cast headed by Claire Bloom, Rod Steiger, 
Akim Tamiroff and Oscar Homolka. Philadel- 
phia, two weeks beginning Dec. 29 (Walnut). 

Redhead—A musical, starring Gwen Verdon, 
with book by Dorothy and the late Herbert 
Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David Shaw, music 
by Albert Hague, and lyrics by Miss Fields. The 
action takes place in 1908 and is concerned with 
the adventures of a London waxworks appren- 
tice. Bob Fosse handled the direction and im. 
ography. New Haven, Dec. 20-27 (Shubert) : 
Washington, Dec. 30-Jan. 10 (National). 

Tall Story—A new Howard Lindsay and Rus- 
sel Crouse work, adapted from Howard Neme- 
rov’s novel The Homecoming Game, that centers 
around a basketball player on a Midwestern col- 
lege campus. Herman Shumlin directed the cast 
Wilmington, Dec. 25-27 (Playhouse); Philadel- 
phia, three weeks beginning Dec. 29 (Locust) 

Third Best Sport—Washington, Dec. 1-13 (Shu- 
bert) ; Philadelphia, Dec. 15-27 (Locust). 


Whoop-Up—Philadelphia, through Dec. 13 
Shubert 


TOURING SHOWS 
ALLENTOWN (Pa.)—Li’l Abner, Dec. 13 (Lyr- 


ic) 


ALTOONA (Pa.)—Li’l Abner, Dec. 12 (Jaffa 


Mosque 


ATLANTA—The Diary of Anne Frank, Dec. 15- 
17 (Tower). 


BALTIMORE—Li’l Abner, Dec. 15-20 (Ford’s). 


BEAUMONT (Tex.)—John Gielgud in Shake- 
speare’s Ages of Man, Dec. 10 (Lamar Tech. 


Auditorium). 


BIG SPRING (Tex.)—The Diary of Anne Frank. 
Dec. 3 (Municipal Auditorium). 

BINGHAMTON (N.Y.)—Li’l Abner, Dec. 11 
(Capital 

BLOOMINGTON (Ind.)—Auntie Mame witb 
Sylvia Sidney, Dec. 3-4 (University). 

BOSTON—Look Back in Anger, Dec. 1-13 (Co- 
lonial 

BURLINGTON (Vt Li’l Abner, Dec. 10 (Me- 
morial Auditorium 

CHARLOTTE N.C The Diary of Anne 
Frank, Dec. 19-20 (Ovens Auditorium). 

CHICAGO—Romanoff and Juliet with Peter Us- 
tinov, Dec. 1-6 (Blackstone); Ballets: U.S.A. 
through Dec. 6 (Great Northern) ; Arnold 
Moss in The Seven Ages of Man, Dec 13 
(Athenaeum): Two for the Seesaw, beginning 
Dec. 26 (Michael Todd) ; My Fair y, (Shu- 
bert); Auntie Mame with Constance nnett 
(Erlanger 

CINCINNATI—Two for the Seesaw, Dec. 15-20 
(Shubert 

CLEVELAND—Romanoff and Juliet with Peter 
Ustinov, Dec. 16-27 (Hanna); Look Back in 
Anger, Dec. 29 for two weeks (Hanna). 

COLUMBIA (S.( The Diary of Anne Frank, 
Dec. 18 (Township Hall ‘ 

COLUMBUS—The Warm Peninsula with Julie 
Harris, Dec. 15-17 (Hartman) 

COSTA MESA (Cal John Gielgud in Shake- 
speare’s Ages of Man, Dec. 1 (Orange Coast 
College Auditorium 

DALLAS—The Diary of Anne Frank, Dec. 7 
(Memorial Auditorium); John Gielgud in 
Shakespeare’s Ages of Man, Dec. 11 (McFar- 
lin Auditorium); Li'l Abner, Dec. 26-31 (State 
Fair 

DAYTON—Sunrise at Campobello, Dec. 11, 12 
14 (Victory 

DENVER—The Music Man, Dec. 30-Jan. 3 (Au- 
ditorium 

DES MOINES—Ballets: U.S.A., Dec. 8&9 
(KRNT 

DETROIT—The Warm Peninsula with Julie 
Harris, Dec. 1-13 (Shubert); Li’l Abner, 

6 (Riviera Sunrise at Campobello, three 
weeks beginning Dec. 22 (Shubert). 

FORT WORTH—The Diary of Anne Frank, 
Dec. 5 (Will Rogers Auditorium). 

FREDERICKSBURG (Va.)—John Gielgud in 
Shakespeare’s Ages of Man, Dec. 15 (Mary 
Washington College 

GREAT NECK (N.Y John Gielgud in Shake- 
speare’s Ages of Man, Dec. 19 (Senior High 
Auditorium 

HARTFORD—John Gielgud in Shakespeare’s 
Ages of Man, Dec. 18 (King Philip High 
School Auditorium 

HUNTINGTON (W. Va.)—Auntie Mame with 
Sylvia Sidney, Dec. 8-9 (Keith Albee) 

INDIANAPOLIS—Sunrise at Campobello 
8-10 (Murat 

KANSAS CITY—Ballets: U.S.A., Dec. 12-13 
(Victoria 


LAFAYETTE (Ind 


Auntie Mame with Sylvia 
Sidney, Dec. 1-2 (Purdue University). 

LONG BEACH (Cal John Giel ~ | in Shake- 
speare’s Ages of Man, Dec. 2 (Millihon High 
School Auditorium). 

LOS ANGELES—John Gielgud in Shakes "s 
Ages of Man, Dec (Philharmonic Audito- 
rium), Dec. 6 (U.C.L.A. Royce Hall). 

LOUISVILLE—Sunrise at Campobello, Dec. 2-6 
(Auditorium 

MILWAUKEE—Romanoff and Juliet with Peter 
Ustinov. Dec. 29-Jan. 3 (Pabst). 

MONTREAL—Old Vic Company. Dec. 1-6 (St 
Dennis); Li’l Abner, Dec. 15-20 (Her Majes- 
ty s) 

NEW HAVEN-—Li’l Abner, Dec. 4-6 (Shubert) 

NEW ORLEANS—The Diary of Anne Frank, 
Dec. 11-13 (Municipal 

OMAHA~ Ballets: U.S.A., Dec. 10-11 (Para- 
mount 

PHOENIX (Ariz.)—John Gielgud in Shake- 
speare’s Ages of Man, Dec (Union High 
School Auditorium 

PITTSBURGH—Romanoff and Juliet with Peter 
Ustinov, Dec. 8-13 (Nixon); John Gielgud in 
Shakespeare's Ages of Man, Dec. 16 (Carnegie 
Music Hall 

ROCHESTER—Li’! Abner, Dec. 8-13 (Audito- 
rium) 

ST. LOUIS—Two for the Seesaw, Dec. 1-3 
(American); The Warm Peninsula with Julie 
Harris, Dec. 26-Jan. 3 (American). 

SAN ANTONIO—The Diary of Anne Frank, 
Dec. 1 (Municipal Auditorium) 

SAN FRANCISCO—Auntie Mame with Eve Ar- 
den, through Dec. 13 (Geary): The Music 
Man, through Dec. 27 (Curran). 

SANTA BARBARA (Cal.)—John Gielgud in 
Shakespeare’s Ages of Man, Dec. 7 

SCHENECTADY—Li'l Abner, Dec. 1 (Proc- 
tor’s) 

SNYDER (Tex The Diary of Anne Frank, 
Dec. 4 (Hieh School 

TALLAHASSEE—-John Gielgud in Shakespeare’s 
Ages of Man, Dec. 12 (Wesscott Auditorium) 
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TORONTO—Sunrise at Seupabeln Dec. 15-20 
whe Alexandra); Li’l Abner, Dec. 22-Jan 
oyal Alexandra). 
TUCSON—John Gielgud in Shakespeare’s Ages 
of Man, Dec. 9 (Temple of Music and Ant. 
TULSA—The Diary of Anne Frank, Dec. 


mw i Auditorium). 
ICA (N.Y.)—Li’l Abner, Dec. 8-9 (Stanley 
WASHINGTON—Look Back in Anger, Dec. 15- 
27 (National) ; John Gielgud in Shakespeare’s 
Man, Dec. 20 (Lisner Auditorium) 
YOUNGSTOWN—Auntie Mame with Sylvia Sid- 
ney, Dec. 6-7 (Palace) 


OTHER U, S, PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for the February calendar must be 
received by Dec. 12.) 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE—Mobile Theatre Guild. The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, Dec. 3-6 


ALASKA 
ANCHORAGE—Anchorage Community College 
Theatre Workshop. Inherit the Wind, De« 
+6 
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ARIZONA 
PHOEN IX—-Phoenix Little Theatre Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, Dec. 5-7, 12-14 


CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY—University of California. The 
Skin of Our Teeth, Dec. 11-13, 18-20 
CLAREMONT—Pomona College. The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, Dec. 11-13 
FRESNO—Fresno Community Theatre. Holiday 
for Lovers, Dec. 12-13. 
LONG BEACH—Long Beach Community Play- 
oe Visit to a Small Planet, through Dec 
PALO ALTO-—-Palo Alto Community Theatre. 
The Pajama Game, Dec. 4-6, 10-13, 19-20 
SAN JOSE—San Jose State College. Thieves’ 
Carnival, Dec. 5-6, 10-13 
STANFORD~—Stanford Players. Venus Observed, 


Dec. 4-6 

COLORADO 
BOULDER—University of Colorado. O6cdipus 
Rex, Dec. 4-6 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON—Arena Stage. Three one-act 
plays A Memory of Two Mondays, Once 
Around the Block and The Purification, 
through Dec. 14; The Spider’s Web, begin 


ning Dec. 16 
FLORIDA 
MIAMI-—Ring Theatre. Yerma, Dec. 11-20 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO—Goodman Memorial Theatre. Lady 
Precious Stream, beginning Dec. 5 
SPRINGFIELD—Springfield Theatre Guild. Mis- 
ter Roberts, Dec. 6-7, 10-14. 
WESTERN SPRINGS —Theatre of Western 
Springs. Visit to a Small Planet, Dec. 9-14 


INDIANA 
LAFAYETTE—Purdue University, Loeb Play 
house. Death of a Salesman, Dec. 5-6, 11-13 


MARYLAND 
ANNAPOLIS—Colonial Players Death of a 
Salesman, Dec. 4-6 


MASSACHUSETTS 
“— ON—Emerson College. Love for Love, 
ec. 10-12 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Wayne State University Theatre 
Peter Pan, Dec. 12-13, 19-20 


* MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—University of Minnesota The- 
atre. Saint Joan, Dec. 3-6 
ST. PAUL—Theatre Saint Paul. Two Dozen 
Red Roses, Dec. 12-14, 19-21 


MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON— Millsaps College, Millsaps Plavers 
The Sea Gull, Dec. 8-13 


MISSOURI 
SPRINGFIELD—Central High Schoo! Thespians 
The Glass Menagerie, Dec. 11-12 


NEW JERSEY 
ORADELL—Bergen County Players. Visit to a 
Small Planet, Dec. 4-31 
UPPER MONTCLAIR—Studio Players of Essex 
County. The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Dec. 5-6, 12-13 


NEW YORK 

BAY SHORE—Arena Players Community The- 
oe_ct Brightwaters. Joan of Lorraine, Dex 
12-1 

HEMPSTEAD—Hofstra College. Iphigenia in 
Aulis, Dec. 5-7 

ITHACA—Cornell University Theatre. The 
Rivals; Dec. 11-14 

JAMESTOWN.-— Little Theatre of Jamestown 
Separate Tables, through Dec. 6 

ROCHESTER—Rochester Community Players 

Visit to a Small Planet, Dec. 31 
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SUFFERN—Antrim Players. Man and Super- 


man, Dec. 5-6. 
SYRACUSE—Syracuse Little Theatre. Wake Up, 
Darling, Dec. 5-6. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
RALEIGH—Raleigh Little Theatre. The Seven 
Year Itch, Dec. 2-7. 
SALISBURY—Catawba College. The Happy Hy- 
r ae (Moliére’s The Imaginary Inval- 
id), Dec. 11-13 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND—Players’ Club: The Sleeping 
Prince, Dec. 5-13. Karamu House: Morn- 
ing’s at Seven, through Jan. 2. 
COLUMBUS—Ohio State University Theatre. 
Beyond the Horizon, Dec. 2-7. 
LAKEWOOD—Lakewood Little Theatre. Visit 
to a Small Planet, through Dec. 20. 
WARREN—Trumbull New Theatre. A View 
from the Bridge, Dec. 4-6, 11-13. 
YOUNGSTOWN—Youngstown Players. Papa Is 
All, Dec. 19-20, 26-27 


OKLAHOMA 
GOODWELL— Panhandle Agricultural and Me- 


chanical College. The Glass Menagerie, Dex 
9-11 


PENNSYLVANIA 

PITTSBURGH—The Playhouse Craft Ave 
Theatre: The Skin of Our Teeth, through 
Dec. 13; Maggie, beginning Dec. 30. Hamlet 
i Theatre: Visit to a Small Planet, Dec. 6- 
an. 3 

STATE COLLEGE—Penn State Players. Schwab 
Auditorium 4A Clearing in the Woods, Dex 
4-6. Center Stage: The Reluctant Debutante, 
through Jan. 10 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON—The Footlight Players 4 
Christmas Carol, Dec. 4-13 
GREENVILLE—Greenville Little Theatre. No 
Time for Sergeants, Dec. 1-13 


TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE— University of Tennessee, Carou 
sel Theatre. Inherit the Wind, Dec. 2-6 


TEXAS 
AUSTIN—University of Texas. The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, Dec. 10-13 
FORT WORTH—Texas Christian University 
Little Theatre Marriage Wheel, Dec. 5-6 


10-13 
HUNTSVILLE—Sam Houston State Teachers 
College. Death Takes a Holiday, Dec. 3-6 


UTAH 
LOGAN—Utah State University Murder in 
the Cathedral, Dec. 8-9, 11-12 
SALT LAKE CITY—Phil Margetts Theatre 
Speaking of Murder, Dec. 1-4 


VIRGINIA 
FREDERICKSBURG—Mary Washington Col- 
lege Players. The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
Dec. 4-6 
RICHMOND-—Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Lute Song, Dec. 3-9 
WILLIAMSBURG—William and Mary Theatre 
The Glass Menagerie, Dec. 10-12 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—University of Washington. Showboat 
Theatre: Time Remembered, through Dec. 6; 
Man and Superman, beginning Dec. 11. Pent- 


house Theatre: The Play’s the Thing, through 
Dec 


WEST VIRGINIA 
SHARLESTON—Kanawha Players Arms and 
the Man, Dec. 11-13 


WISCONSIN 
MADISON—Wisconsin Players. Three Men on 
a Horse, Dec. 9-13 


CANADA 
OTTAWA—Ottawa Little Theatre The Re- 
luctant Debutante, Dec. 1-6 


~ 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


The Community Theatre Association of Michi- 
gan is again offering prizes (a $50 U.S. Sav- 
ings Bond, a $25 U.S. Savings Bond and $5 in 
cash) for the three best one-act plays submitted 
in the annual playwriting contest that closes 
January 15, 1959. Plays must be written by resi- 
dents of Michigan and submitted through a com- 
munity theatre belonging to the Community 
Theatre Association of Michigan. For further 
information, please write to Mrs. Jean Hender- 
son, 3209 Brownell Boulevard, Flint 4, Michigan 

The Presbyterian Players of South Bend, In- 
diana, are still looking for more plays to con- 
sider for their fourth playwriting contest that 
ends January 15, 1959. Plays must be full 
length. The cash awards are $200 for the first 
—, $75 for the second and $50 for the third 
‘or further informatino, please write to Mrs 
Frank E. Millar, Jr., 1854 North Brookfield 
South Bend 28, Indiana 




















STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 
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The Advanced Actor 
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Musical Comedy Scene Workshop 














115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N.Y. LE 5-8224 
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TRAIN WITH WORKING 
DIRECTORS AT 


ACTORS 


351 West 48th Street 
New York 36, New York 














































































Study and work with the top names in 


ACTING AND 
MUSICAL COMEDY 


MERVYN NELSON GUILIO GARI 


musical comedy director- vocal, metropolitan 
writer Opera Star 


Director of Roxy Shows 
JESS KIMMEL BENNES MARDENN 
Director, American 


producer-director motion “ 
pictures, TV, Casting Creative Theatre 


—s NAT JONES 


Arranger, Song Stylist 












































































































































PETER NASS 
Broadway director, TV FRANK WAGNER 
MATT CIMBER Broadway Choreographer 











Director of Theatre East Guest Instructor 


SHOWCASES 


Qualified students will be 










































cast in professional shows 
directed by members of our 
faculty. 


























Over 100 performers were directly employed in TV, 
movies, industrial shows and legit theatre this past 
season by members of the staff of Actors Center. 
Among the performers trained or developed by our 
faculty are Sallie Blair, Dick Shawn, John Saxon, Gla 
Scala, James Garner, John Gavin, Fran Warren, Lee 
Ann Merriweather, Lonny Sattin, Ann Blythe, etc 


Call JUdson 2-0178 
A. MICHAEL IRWIN Executive Director 
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offstage 


Among the adornments of La Plume de Ma Tante, one of France’s 
contributions to the Broadway season, are these ladies of the chorus 
Robert Dhéry, the author, again heads the cast for the production, 
just as he did in Paris and London. The revue was a hit in both 
capitals 


The Very Mysterious East 

You can make a good case for the- 
atre or music as a universal lan- 
guage, but we have an idea that 
English has a long way to go before 
it reaches that exalted position, es- 
pecially in the Far East. More par- 
ticularly in Indonesia. 

We received a call from the United 
States Information Agency in Wash- 
inton the other day, and it merely 
confirms our suspicion that all the 
crises in that part of the world do 
not center around a group of off- 
shore islands. Our caller had just 
had a letter from one of the agency’s 
Indonesian representatives, relating 
the difficulties of a publisher out 
there who wanted to reprint, in In- 
donesian, the text of the Lindsay 
and Crouse play The Great Sebas- 
tians. Through the USIA, this pub- 
lisher had received permission to get 
on with the job, and he also had a 
copy of the text. But he lost the 
copy before he could get it into the 
hands of the translator. 

This was his first problem, and 
not an insurmountable one. The 
USIA man in Indonesia told him, 
‘I can help you. out right now. I have 
a copy of the July, 1957, THEATRE 
ARTS that contains the complete 
text. You can use that.” The publish- 
er did. He gave it to the translator, 
and that should have ended the mat- 
ter 

The next thing the USIA man in 
Washington knew, he had this letter 
from the Indonesian representative 
The latter had just discovered that 
eight thousand copies of the text 
had been printed in book form—in 
Indonesian, of course; but, through 
a misunderstanding on the transla- 
tor’s part, the books contained a 
translation of the entire issue of the 
magazine, except for our Calendar 
and Letters departments. (Just why 
they were omitted is something we 
do not propose to go into here, in 
the interest of keeping this mysteri- 
ous yarn reasonably clear.) Well, 
the Indonesian representative re- 
ported, here were these eight thou- 
sand books stacked in a warehouse, 
ready for distribution. What should 
he do? 

This prompted the call to our of- 
fice from the Washington headquar- 
ters of USIA. Should the caller auth- 
orize release of the books? It was up 
to us. After deliberating the already 
difficult situation in the Far East, 
we authorized full distribution. All 
we asked was that we receive one of 
the eight thousand copies. That we 
are waiting to see—an Indonesian 
version of THEATRE ARTS in book 
form, bearing the title Seniseni 
Teater. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A Touch of the Poet 


Among its distinctions, this latest (and perhaps 
last) full-length posthumous work of Eugene O'Neill 
had the honor of getting the 1958-59 season under 
way. Not chronologically, but in the finer sense that 
it sent audiences at the Helen Hayes Theatre into 
the night thinking about the play. This was no small 
accomplishment at a time when a couple of earlier 
exhibits were notable only for their capacity for 
sending thoughtful spectators into bars, not to think 
about events of the two preceding hours but to 
forget. In the perspective of O’Neill’s total output, 
we are inclined to feel that A Touch of the Poet 
will not rate a top position. But it is a play of con- 
siderable substance, if. not of overpowering impact, 
and cherishing it is not a matter of being grateful 
for small favors 

Its theme, man’s relative need for illusion and 
reality, suggests The Iceman Cometh. In a sense it 
is O'Neill in a mellow mood, though a mellow O’Neill 
is still pretty strong medicine by most playwriting 


prescriptions. Here we are concerned with the dis- 


illusionment of a poseur, a onetime major in the 
Duke of Wellington’s army who is given to dressing 
n his gold-braided uniform, quoting Lord Byron 
before a full-length mirror and gallivanting about on 
a blooded white mare, even though he is really just 
an ineffectual innkeeper when we catch up with him 
in the vicinity of Boston one day early in the nine- 
teenth century. Drink and grandiose memories of 
a colorful career are his escape from a dismal reality 
that includes a subservient wife, long since past her 
power to charm him, and a sharp-tongued wench of 
a daughter who openly defies him. When the latter 
becomes romantically involved with the son of a 
Yankee family whose members plainly consider their 
lad above such a match, the old boy’s quixotic no- 
tions get the better of him; his outmoded dreams of 
noble birth and military caste clash head on with 
the practicalities of 1828 New England. And since 
these practicalities include policemen’s billies, they 
understandably prove much more persuasive than 
his arsenal of rhetoric. He is not only unhorsed but 
unmasked. Renouncing his pose, he goes off to join 
his customers in a back room, presumably prepared 
to be with them in thought as well as in fact—or at 
least to give it a hell of a good try. With a nice touch 
of irony, the daughter, who all along has been urging 
him to face fact, is left to mourn the death of an 
illusion. 

In this she is not alone, fortunately. We, too, feel 
for the ex-major, or perhaps more accurately, for the 
implication of his experience. Characteristically, the 
play is slow in gaining momentum, but it does work 
up a good head of steam at the midway point, when 
the crisis on which the action revolves is clearly 
indicated. Having granted this, we must concede 
that it does not have anything like the total force 
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of The Iceman or the even earlier giants among 
O’Neill’s plays. Why? Well, primarily because there 
is less personal involvement on the playwright’s part. 
There is nothing to suggest the immediacy or ur- 
gency of those finer works, including Long Day’s 
Journey into Night. The O’Neill of this one is more 
detached, more objective. There is a romanticism 
about the plot that contrasts sharply with the stark- 
ness of the others. Like all works dealing with men 
who claim to have fallen from high estate, this one 
places a heavy burden on the author; he must con- 
vince us that his protagonist really is worth all the 
effort, even though we see the character only in 
decline. Perhaps there is too slight a touch of the 
genuine poet in this old soldier. 

There is an abundance of style and skill in the 
production, however. Director Harold Clurman has 
paced the action skillfully, and the four leading roles 
are played to perfection. Eric Portman has the 
choicest one, of course, and though he acts the cen- 
tral part in the manner of a virtuoso, there is never 
a suggestion of excesses that so easily could lead to 
mere parody. Clurman has gotten a temperate and 
intelligent performance from Kim Stanley, the 
daughter, without any sacrifice of power, and Helen 
Hayes makes the less rewarding role of the mother 
extremely touching and even humorous through a 


A TOUCH OF THE POET—The three leading roles of Cor- 
nelius Melody, his put-upon wife and their daughter are 
played by Eric Portman, Helen Hayes and Kim Stanley. This 


is the first American production for the late O’Neill drama 
NX 





dozen little devices that certainly reflect credit on 
someone, whether it be herself or the director. Betty 
Field, who plays the queenly mother of the boy with 
whom Miss Stanley is involved, is immensely author- 
itative. The boy is unseen, and Miss Field is on stage 
for only one act. But she certainly makes the most 
of her time. 





(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: AIll seven of the 
newspaper reviewers were abundant in their 
praise of the play and production, though four 
of them thought the work itself was not in a 
class with O’Neill’s best. The most favorably 
inclined were Brooks Atkinson of the Times— 
“Given Eugene O'Neill and a cast of superb 
actors, the effect on the stage is electric”— and 
Robert Coleman of the Mirror, who termed the 
play one of O’Neill’s best. Even those who had 
reservations about the play stressed its impor- 
tance to the current season; Richard Watts, Jr. 
of the Post, for example, noted: “With A Touch 
of the Poet, the new theatre season takes 
on dignity and importance.” On the negative 
side, three reviewers—Atkinson, Frank Aston, 
Wor.p-TELEGRAM AND Sun, and John McClain, 
JOURNAL-AMERICAN, complained of Eric Port- 
man’s inarticulateness.) 
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THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG—The title role m Paul 
Osborn’s work is played by a striking newcomer to Broad- 
way—and to any stage. She is France Nuyen, a native of 
Marseilles whose background is limited to assignments in 
two films. 


The World of Suzie Wong 


If there are any aspiring operatic composers in the 
crowd, they would do well to look in at the Broad- 
hurst, where Paul Osborn’s adaptation of the Rich- 
ard Mason novel is holding forth amid some resplen- 
dent Jo Mielziner scenery and bravura direction by 
Joshua Logan that invites ovations from the gal- 
lery gods at regular intervals. Puccini would have 
loved it. 

Of course it does not necessarily follow that what 
makes a successful libretto and popular theatre piece 
also makes a distinguished play, especially when it 
is served up without the distraction of music. But 
unless our instincts are very wrong, what has gone 
into this production is the sort of thing that makes 
its own music—music to the ears of producers and 
box-office personnel, the merry tinkle of the cash 
register. And music of this sort is a powerful anti- 
dote to certain equally obvious facts. Such as the 
fact that Osborn’s play still smacks of paverback 
fiction and pasteboard characters, of the romantic 
and improbable fables that balance vice and virtue 
in exotic settings in a way permitting us to be titil- 
lated for three fourths of the evening and redeemed, 
ultimately, by the knowledge that the sexy heroine 
is basically good. The Suzie (France Nuyen) of this 
story is at least second cousin to the Prostitute with 
the Heart of Gold. A strikingly beautiful girl, she 
has been rendered unfit for marriage (by Chinese 
standards, at any rate) by the act of a lecherous 
relative, and has become the queen of a Hong Kong 
brothel. There she meets an impressionable young 
artist (William Shatner) and proceeds to put him in 
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an emotional swivet. Should he continue his paint- 
ng and, as a corollary, marry a stylish art expert 
(Sarah Marshall) who is encouraging him in his 
chosen profession? Or should he settle down to more 
prosaic work, with a reformed Suzie and.her infant 
son at his side? 

This is just a broad outline of a broad script, but 
it suggests the rich, ripe and very playable situations 
that abound. Everything is not only on the surface 
but painted in very broad strokes; as in opera, sub- 
tlety in characterization and story line are not neces- 
sarily frowned on, but they are definitely secondary 
to action, atmosphere and heavily accented playing 
On its adventure-story level, the content of Suzie 
Wong seems more than a bit rudimentary and old- 
fashioned in the theatre of 1958. But it is also the 

rt of thing that gives a Logan and a Mielziner 
plenty of footing, and those old South Pacific war- 
riors have gone to town. There is no full musical 
score, it is true. But there is a resounding stroke of 
a gong to start the proceedings, and plenty of over- 
powering jazz for the brothel scenes. There is also 
some on-stage rain during a concluding flood se- 
quence that dooms Suzie’s baby, plus a variety of 
picturesque sets that glide and descend from every- 
where. There are plenty of split skirts, an abundance 
‘f handsome Oriental girls and enough hip-swinging 
to rejuvenate even the most infirm of us. The play is 
no literary gem, Lord knows, but it is entirely pos- 
sible that you may be diverted sufficiently by the 
side attractions to shelve such thoughts 

Chief among the diversions is Miss Nuyen, a new- 
omer with the rare gift of personal magnetism. Like 
all the actors present, she is required to play at the 
extremes of her range, but she manages to be appeal- 
ng both as temptress and innocent. If this produc- 
tion is far from an ideal test, it does provide a strong 


indication of genuine talent. Shatner is probably as 


convincing as anyone could be in his role, which 
lacks the aspect of pure physical attraction. There 
is a good performance by Miss Marshall, and an 
even more striking one by Ron Randell, who plays 
a middle-aged adventurer, the mysterious man-in- 
the-white-suit sort who always finds his way into 
these romances. 


oo 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Three of the 
seven reviewers were with this offering. John 
McClain of the JouRNAL-AMERICAN called it “a 
compelling evening,” for example, and Frank 
Aston of the WorLD-TELEGRAM AND Sun turned 
in a “sure winner” verdict. Richard Watts, Jr 
of the Post praised France Nuyen but damned 
the play, and Walter Kerr of the HerAtp TRIB- 
UNE also voted a split ticket, praising the exter- 
nals but finding the inner structure of the play 
static and unreal. There were two outspokenly 
hostile notices. John Chapman of the Datry 
News called the work “the corniest tear-jerker 
imaginable” and said that “the actors are right 
out of some old Miner lithographs.” And from 
Brooks Atkinson, Times: “Suzie Wong is flar- 
ing in style and sophomoric in viewpoint avd 


on the artistic level of a comicbook. Itsolves the 


problem of the expense account trade for the 
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GOLDILOCKS—Pat Stanley 


Agnes de Mille’s dances for the season’s first musical, which 


center s the principal in 


pokes fun at the early days of the motion-picture industry 


Miss Stanley's part is that of a stage-struck girl 
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Goldilocks 


One thing we can say for the persistent attempt 
to turn out a good musical comedy that kids the 
movies’ pioneer days: Broadway is making prog- 
ress. Three years ago the boys started at rock bottom 
with a number called The Vamp. There was only 
one place to go from there, and now Goldilocks has 
taken a short step in the right direction. Patience 
and fortitude. 

There are some good moments in the handsomely 
clad show, to be sure. Walter and Jean Kerr, who 
put together the book, have taken us back to the 
nickelodeon era of 1913, those uninhibited days 
when working budgets, like scripts, presumably 
were almost nonexistent, and when all a movie man 
really needed, besides his camera, megaphone and 
ingenuity, was a supply of cowboy and Indian suits 
The Kerrs’ hero, film producer-director Max Grady, 
is quite an operator, and their heroine, Maggie 
Harris, is a star who thinks she wants only to say 
good-by to the entertainment world and set up 
housekeeping with a well-heeled but not very bright 
gentleman named George Randolph Brown. Natu- 
rally Max and Maggie regard each other pretty nar- 
rowly at the outset, after he has trapped her into 
playing the lead in one of his ten-minute epics, and 
delayed her wedding plans as a consequence; but 
his smooth charm and the heady aroma of grease 
paint prove too much for her, as they so often do in 
these show-business stories, and it will surprise no 
one over six that George Randolph is sadly outdis- 
tanced in the contest for her affection. What we 
have, in effect, is another version of the old back- 
stage-musical plot, redeemed, up to a modest point, 
by two facts: The authors are very handy with 
bursts of funny dialogue, as they proved in King of 
Hearts, and their approach to the material, both in 
the book and lyrics, has some of the cynical and 
tonic quality that distinguished a number of the 
Rodgers-Hart collaborations. Tunes like “No One'll 
Ever Love You (Like You Do)” and “There Never 
Was a Woman (Who Couldn’t Be Had)” are repre- 
sentative of a couple of tough lovebirds whose mat- 
ing cries are a good deal more stimulating than 
Broadway’s average, even though the framework in 
which they operate is awfully familiar. 

In the long run, however, the show’s funniest bits 
stem from the purely visual comedy supplied by 
the movie-making scenes. Our thoughts went back, 
rather. glumly, to Howie, an early-season comedy 
that got its laughs from a sequence showing a tele- 
vision quiz show in action. In both cases, once the 
playwrights had exhausted their source material, by 
representing it in fairly literal fashion, and were 
left to their own devices, they had pretty well had it 
—and so had the shows. A successful parody always 
has a point of view and is clearly superior to that 
source material. Goldilocks never seems quite sure 
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what it wants to be, and its margin of superiority is 
debatable. 

Leroy Anderson has contributed a score that is 
typically cheerful, and in “The Pussy Foot” and 
“Lady in Waiting” he may have two more novelties 
with which to charm his vast pop-concert following. 
Agnes de Mille, the choreographer, has been in bet- 
ter form, though a couple of her creations give Pat 
Stanley a toe hold, which is all that talented young 
lady needs. All of the principals are capable people: 
Don Ameche and Elaine Stritch as Max and Maggie, 
Russell Nype as George Randolph, and Nathaniel 
Frey and Margaret Hamilton, who play two more 
victims of Max’s fatal charm. In the final analysis, 
they are all victimized by material that should have 
been better. The silent screen ought to be a sitting 
duck for a couple of sharpshooters like the Kerrs. 


-c— ~ ~ -- —--——-- -, 
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(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: The seven news- 
paper judges were divided in their reactions. 
Three praised the show, three panned it, and 
there was one inconclusive notice. John Chap- 
man of the Dairy News was the most enthu- 
siastic, calling Goldilocks a rare phenomenon, 
“a funny musical comedy.” Herbert Whittaker 
of the Heratp TrisuneE and Robert Coleman of 
the Mirror also were among the affirmatives 





The three dissenters based most of their case 
on deficiencies in the book. Brooks Atkinson of 
the Times—who was joined by Richard Watts, 
Jr. of the Post and John McClain of the Jour- 
NAL-AMERICAN—maintained that “the book’ un- 
does what the actors and collaborating artists 





accomplish, which is a pity.”) 
Sr 





The Girls in 509 


One of the props in Howard Teichmann’s comedy 
is a zebra trap, the brain child of a couple of eccen- 
tric girls who give the piece its name. This gadget 
is rather appropriate, for the play itself is a kind of 
mechanical catch-all into which the author has 
tossed his irreverent observations on politics, big 
business, schools of journalism, drama critics, New 
York newspapers and lawyers. It is reminiscent of 
The Solid Gold Cadillac, but we have an idea that 
it could be reminiscent of any comedy with which 
he is apt to be associated. His tastes in this field are 
decidedly catholic, and though he is not at all above 
the sight gag and the gimmick, he is a man who gives 
full measure, one who operates on the theory that 
if you scatter your shot widely enough, you are 
bound to bag something. In this new play, he has— 
not the highest order of wit, by any means, but 
enough guffaws and chuckles to make it reasonably 
good sport. In mid-October, when the new-season 
entries were coming in reluctantly like lambs to 
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slaughter—if they were making it to Broadway at 
all—The Girls in 509 looked pretty tolerable. 

The idea behind the zebra trap is to catch unwel- 
come visitors who might intrude on the principal 
characters, a dowager and her whimsical. niece. 
(That’s the plot connection, at any rate; the practical 
consideration is pretty obvious in a knockabout 
affair of this sort.) As the action begins, the two 
have been holed up in a suite in a once-fashionable 
hotel in Manhattan since November 5, 1932. They 
have taken the veil, so to speak, in protest against 
the defeat of Mr. Hoover and are totally unaware 
that one of their own currently is occupying the 
White House. One day their secret abode is discov- 
ered and their seclusion is ended. A stream of re- 
porters, politicians and civil servants descends on 
them, and in rapid succession the ladies are dis- 
enchanted with modern Republicanism, unsuccess- 
fully wooed by a double-talking Democrat, badgered 
by reporters and bilked by a slippery attorney who 
makes the political spokesmen seem fairly high- 


minded. They are all fair game in Mr. Teichmann’s 


method of operation, which works on the principle 


; 


of charity toward none and malice toward none. 
Watching the broad goings on, we had the notion 
that he might well have been a successful cartoonist 
(probably a political one) if he hadn’t elected to put 
his rough sketches into dramatic form. 

The production had a fine atmospheric set by 
Donald Oenslager, and it was extremely fortunate in 
its casting. As the older and more staunchly con- 
servative of the recluses, Peggy Wood gave a per- 
formance worthy of Josephine Hull. She was abet- 
ted by Imogene Coca, a very funny girl in her own 
right; without attempting to equate Miss Coca’s con- 
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tribution and a hypothetical one, we will content 
ourselves by saying that she was perfect as a young 
woman who answered to the stage name of Mimsy. 
Also on hand, with good reason, were King Donovan, 
Fred Stewart, Laurinda Barrett, James Millhollin 
and Robert Emhardt. It was probably not by coinci- 
dence or out of economy that Emhardt played the 
national chairmen of both parties and made a good 
case against both. The Girls in 509 isn’t mad at any- 
one in particular. As they say at the political con- 
ventions, this platform is big enough for everyone. 
Or tries to be. 


ee ee 


| (CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Only one of the 
seven reviewers was definitely on the’ affirm- 
ative side. John Chapman of the Datty News 
had this verdict: “Half a laugh is better than 
none. ...I’d go see it again just to see Miss 
Wood and Miss Coca.” Five of the others said 
that the comedy ran out of gas, though they 
praised the acting. Walter Kerr of the HeraLp 


TRIBUNE found the play “very nearly a contra- 
diction in terms: a gentle farce.”) 
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THE GIRLS IN 509—Newspapermen and a poliiical bigwig 
pay a call on a couple of recluses. From left: Sam Schwartz, 
Les Damon, William Bush, Fred Stewart, Will Hussing, 
Robert Emhardt, Peggy Wood, Imogene Coca and King 
Donovan 
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Drink to Me Only 


Back in September, Maurice Valency surveyed 
the American comedy scene for this magazine and 
made the following observation, among others: “The 
steady pressure of higher education upon the the- 
atregoing public is very perceptible even within the 
last decade. Comedies of the type of Three Men on 
a Horse by John Cecil Holm and George Abbott, 
which delighted the audience of twenty years ago, 
cannot be revived, and all recent attempts to bring 
back these witless concoctions of the thirties have 
met with dire catastrophe.” Drink to Me Only, which 
Abbott directed from a script by Abram S. Ginnes 
and Ira Wallach, made Mr. Valency quite a prophet. 

It also saddened some of us, however. There we 
were, anticipating a return of the good old .days— 
a rackety farce and even a dash of burlesque, an- 
other commodity denied the New Yorker, unless he 
is hearty enough to withstand the trip to Union City, 
New Jersey. Then we got our wish, and the whole 
thing seemed merely mildly amusing,:overlong and 
more old-fashioned than wicked. We were cured of 
our nostalgia, for a while, at least, but we were dis- 
illusioned, too, even though we had had fair warning. 

In this case the trouble probably traces to the 
playwrights and higher education. The players were 
both able and willing, and the old ringmaster Abbott 
seemed to have lost none of his skill at manipulating 
them. There was nothing strained about the evening. 
There were no overtones of desperation. But the 


DRINK TO ME ONLY—Fortified by two quarts of Scotch 
a young attorney makes a shambles of the courtroom 
Left to right: Tom Poston (the intrepid lawyer), Paul Hart- 
man (the defendant), Cameron Prud’homme, John Allen, 
Royal Beal, 


laughter was just not spontaneous enough for a 
brand of entertainment that operates on an all-or- 
nothing principle. Perhaps there is a clue to the 
trouble in the fact that the plot is an elaboration of 
the classic drunk scene. A playboy has shot his sev- 
enth wife and bases part of his defense. during the 
ensuing trial, on the ground that the wounding was 
not malicious but purely accidental, the result of 
having just finished drinking two quarts of Scotch 
whisky in a twelve-hour period. The prosecution 
insists that it would be physically impossible to pol- 
ish off that amount of sauce in such a brief period. 
The defense undertakes to shore up the claim by 
getting a mild young attorney to play the guinea pig 
and prove the point of contention. Not a bad idea 
for a harebrained farce, especially when the guinea 
pig goes whole hog in the courtroom proceedings 
Plenty of successful farces have been constructed of 
even flimsier goods. But even a drunk act has its 
limitations, and it is helpful, too, to know something 
about the motivation of characters. Armed with a 
good plot twist, the Messrs. Ginnes and Wallach 
apparently didn’t feel the need to worry about trifles 
that really aren’t trifles, after all 

As the enterprising attorney, Tom Poston demon- 
strated again tlh ‘rtainly one of our abler 
young comediai. kill at pantomime and 
acrobatics obvio. ..y came vory handy. He was 
stoutly supported by John M. er, Paul Hartman, 
Cameron Prud’homme, Jack Gilford, Royal Beal, 
Georgann Johnson, Leona Powers and Sherry Brit- 


ton. Miss Britton is quite a girl 


‘Seianeenmamemenne 

| (CRITICAL BOX SGORE: Only two of the 
seven reviewers turned in reasonably favorable 
notices. Herbert Whittaker of the HERALD TRIB- 
UNE praised the direction, and Frank Aston of 
the WorLD-TELEGRAM AND Sun liked the acting 
The others based their disapproval on the 
script. Brooks Atkinson of the Times summed 
up the reaction of three of them with the line 
“Long drunks are not so exhilarating as short 
ones.” Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post com- 
mented on “the mechanical quality of the hu- 
mor,” and John Chapman of the Dairy News 
said, “I don’t think Messrs. Ginnes and Wallach 
were drunk enough when they wrote this play, 
and I know George Abbott is a teetotaler.’’) 


Handful of Fire 


N. Richard Nash, who can turn out romantic com- 
edies with the best of them, also wants it known that 
he is a dramatist of substance. Presumably to main- 
tain this franchise, he has written Handful of Fire, 
which is more parable than play, and in which he is 


(continued on page 63) 
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No, gentle readers and not so gentle critics, Man- 
ley Halliday, the hero of The Disenchanted, is not 
F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

As author of the novel and coauthor with Harvey 
Breit of the new play based on that novel, I do not 
enter this denial for reasons of legal expedience. 


. I say it for an old-fashioned reason: I believe it. to 


be true. 

But after all, you did work with Fitzgerald on a 
Hollywood movie similar to the one described in 
your fiction? 

Yes. 

And you took an arduous, desperate location trip 
with him not dissimilar to the tragic climax of the 
novel you and Mr. Breit now have worked into a 
play? 

Yes, again. 

-Then come clean. Why not admit that your Man- 
ley Halliday is simply a thinly disguised biograph- 
ical projection of Scott Fitzgerald? 

Our answer is yes—and no. 

Yes, because manifestly I knew Fitzgerald, trav- 
eled to Dartmouth College for the Winter Carnival 
with him, scenarized with him, theorized, speculated 
and gossipped with him, drank with him, failed 
with him. 

No, because, though my experience with Fitz- 
gerald might have triggered The Disenchanted, given 
it a dramatic form and provided some of its content, 
Manley Halliday was not come by through a single 
experience or a single human being. Halliday was 
my amalgam for the gifted writer of the twenties 
who was borne up on the crest of American artistic- 
material success, only to come crashing down to 
near oblivion, want, despair in the years that 
followed. 

The vicissitudes of American celebritres had a 
special fascination for me because I was raised in 
Hollywood, where the tides of success are particu- 
larly violent. My own father rose from East-Side 
New York poverty to the Oriental summits of the 
Hollywood mandarins. He was a man of charm and 
wit and brilliance, creative, destructive, profligate 
with his talents, his money, his relationships. B.P. 
was among the first to recognize that, although I 
might have written externally about my trip to New 
Hampshire with Fitzgerald, I had written into the 
character of Manley Halliday some of the great pos- 
itives and great negatives of my father. With so 
dynamic an influence as B.P., how could I have done 
otherwise? 

Ah, we see. So Manley Halliday is the personality 
of B. P. Schulberg superimposed on Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s? 

No, the process of producing a single dramatic 
character out of a multiplicity of experiences is 
hardly to be explained that easily. 

Qddly enough, years before we had entertained 
the idea of collaborating on a dramatization of The 
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Disenchanted, Harvey Breit, in his capacity as an 
editor of the New York Times Book Review, had 
asked me the now-familiar Fitzgerald question. In 
his book The Writer Observed we find this entry 
for November 5, 1950: 

“*You could say something like this,’ [Schulberg] 
said. ‘It’s true that I made up a list of writers who 
achieved something in the twenties and then lost 
their way and went on difficult tangents. I think I 
And though Halliday may 
seem like Fitzgerald, actually he partakes of a dozen 


stopped at twelve 


writers I knew, all of whom had been figures in the 
twenties and had later on gone to Hollywood. They 
had talent and got short-circuited. .. . This I saw 
all my life. My father had quite an appreciation of 
writers. He was a kind of frustrated writer and I 
think he was drawn by the more literary kind of 
writers, many of whom were very exciting for me, 
as a young kid, to meet, very stimulating: Then, ten 
years later, to find them dull and talking the way 
they did and nothing produced . A disease for 
which Hollywood happens to be a convenient sym- 
bol. There were Hollywoods before Hollywood was 
even discovered.’ ” 

As I review that conversation with Mr. Breit, my 
memory rolls back to the late twenties, when the 
advent of talking pictures threw Hollywood into one 
of its periodic panics. The continuity writer of the 
silent, “came the dawn” days was an entirely differ- 
ent breed from the dialogue writer now in demand 
for the more literate new medium. As head of Par- 
amount studio, my father had flung a great net over 
Broadway. “Hire the twelve best Eastern writers 
you can find” 

I was young, impressionable and, raised in a 
literary-minded household, less star-struck than 
author-awed. At the superior age of fifteen, I re- 


F. Scott Fitzgerald is pictured in 

this 1924 scene with his wife Zelda 

and daughter Scottie. Author 
Schulberg points out that, though “the 
spirit of Scott Fitzgerald may hover 
over Manley Halliday,” the character 
is an amalgam. 


mémber a certain contempt for the silent writers 
But now I could sit at the feet of an eminent New 
York drama critic, the urbane playwright whose 
sense of language was said’ to have “enriched the 
theatre,” another playwright who had three suc- 
cessful comedies running on Broadway simultane- 
ously, a popular poet-innovator who had doubled as 
musical-comedy librettist and Vanity Fair contrib- 
utor, a successful novelist, a newspaper editor whose 
city-desk drama had rivaled The Front Page. These 


and many more 


They were famous then, maybe not quite so 


famous as was F. Scott Fitzgerald in those Great 
Divide Years of 1929-30. But famous enough. And 


as the thirties and their two-thousand-a-week sal- 
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War I! 
fre he Disenchanted 
dramatic auth Budd Schulberg 


even better 





aries rolled along, seemingly rich enough. Greatly 
talented and magnificently paid, they had seemed to 
have everything. Seeing them in their stylish clothes, 
with their stylish ladies, listening to the bright pol- 
ish of their conversation, still respecting their dreams 
of returning in triumph to their first creative love, 
their plays their books, one could not easily foresee 
Yet, almost 
without exception, ten years later they were bank- 


rupt men, 


the pattern that would trap them all 


broken financially, creatively, even phy- 
sically. Alcoholism had spread like plague among 
them. They were debt-ridden, alimony-ridden and 
worst of all, conscience-ridden 

y more vivid and painful memories in- 


ne of what I call “my father’s writers,” who 


(left) and Harvey Breit 
f The Disenchanted, 
yt Broadway 

riter “caught between 


unrealities of the 


harsh realities 


have two of the leading roles in the 


é ” - 
adaptation of Schulberg’s novel a as 


Robards plays the central part of 


arrived at White River Junction, Vermont, to ad-— 
dress the Dartmouth literati at my invitation. His 
name means little to the fifties, but it still had the 
faint echoing ring of fame in the middle thirties. 
At least, sufficiently to excite the curiosity, if not 
the full respect. of our English department. Proud 
to be his friend and sponsor, I hurried down to the 
station to meet him. The Pullman cars discharged 
all their passengers, and still no Mr. Famous. Then 
he slowly appeared, weaving on the train platform 
and then tumbling down the steps into my arms 
I led him across the street and into the bar, in a 
panic of indecision. Should I abandon miy literary 
plum to the amber bottles of White River? Or force 


him to gather himself and face the academic music? 


(continued on page 70) 
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Manley Halliday, a noted writer 


in his declining years, and 


Miss Harris is his wife 





In the Eyes of Its Creators ..... 


Musical Comedy Is Serious 


by Gene Kelly 


Gene Kelly, who is making his Broadway debut as director with the Rogers-Hammerstein 
musical Flower Drum Song, is pictured with two of the cast principals, Pat Suzuki (left) 
and Miyoshi Umeki. The show is due in New York this month. 


Kelly’s last Broadway assignment as performer was the 
title role in Pal Joey, the heelish night-club entertainer, in 
which he appeared with Leila Ernst. This show, which 
opened eighteen years ago, is a milestone in the musical 


field. 
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Business 


It is one of the strange and wonderful qualities 
of the theatre that once you have been part of it, 
once you have known it intimately, it always stays 
the same. You can be away from it for sixteen 
years, as I have been, and then one day you walk 
through a stage door and roll up your sleeves and 
start working and you find that you feel very much 
at home 

Of course, something special contributed to the 
feeling of familiarity in my case. The stage door 
I walked through when we began auditions for 
Flower Drum Song at the Shubert Theatre was the 
very same stage door by which I had left Broadway 
for Hollywood in 1942 

Beyond this small coincidence, however, there are 
some basic elements comprising theatre that never 
change. Theatre is a stage, an audience and settings. 
Theatre is the challenge of one pair of eyes facing 
two thousand pairs of eyes. This was theatre in 
ancient Greece and in Shakespeare’s England, just 
as it is theatre in our own time. These are the things 
on which the whole concept of theatre is built, and 
which distinguish theatre from the electronic mass 
mediums. 

In movies or television, a play is staged but it is 
not seen directly by an audience of flesh and blood. 
Instead, a camera transmits it to a home screen or 
to film, and between the real actor and the real 
audience rises an impenetrable veil of scientific 
gadgetry. This is a veil over which the actor has no 
control, but it vitally affects his efforts to make 
contact with his audience. 

In this sense, coming back to the theatre is com- 
ing back to reality, to human contacts. These are 
the lasting, familiar facts of theatre. These are the 
things that instantly make the prodigal feel at home 
when he returns. 

Within this familiar framework, however, the the- 
atre does change; at least, those aspects of the 
theatre that have vitality continue to stretch out 
and explore. In the sixteen years I have been away, 
my particular field of theatre—musical comedy— 
has grown by leaps and bounds. It has grown so 
much that even the identifying term “musical com- 
edy,” which originally referred to a show based 
on a line of pretty but not noticeably talented. girls, 
has become obsolete. In sixteen years musical com- Between Pal Joey and the current Flower 
edy has risen from an entertainment—pretty girls, Drum Song, Kelly spent a profitable period 
catchy tunes, slapstick comedians—to become an art in films as song-and-dance man, straight ac- 


; Y tor and director. Among his portrayals was 
P . Ss , _ s of h zi . 
form. It has achieved this largely because the this one—manager of a girlie musical act in 


(continued on page 71) Les Girls (1957). 
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A PLAYWRIGHTS 


This month, my play The Night Circus is scheduled to open on Broadway 
Shortly after A Hatful of Rain had its New York premiére in November 
1955, I set about preparing the screenplay and working out every detail of 
the film in New York with director Fred Zinnemann. After the picture was 
completed, an actor looked at me quizzically and asked, “Did you write that 
scene or did the actor improvise it?” I told him that it was improvised, since 
20th Century-Fox spent nearly $1,500,000 on the project, and if there is any- 
thing in the world that 20th Century-Fox enjoys doing, it is sponsoring 
improvisations of actors. 

I have actually written one play already produced, A Hatful of Rain, and 
another, The Night Circus, that is in production—along with two films and 
a few hundred scenes that are scattered about my workroom. Yet, to this 
day, in bars that I frequent or in restaurants with bars, invariably I over- 
hear it said (or implied) that I have written nothing; ever:thing has been 
improvised. All this began in Philadelphia a few years ago when blurbs 
began to appear, stating that I had worked out my first play with actors at 
the Actors Studio. At this moment I know of a dozen or more directors who 
have gathered together groups of actors in New York; they are experiment- 
ing with improvisations on ideas and hopefully waiting for plays to emerge 
Though I’m sure that plays could be created through this activity of actors 
and directors, both A Hatful of Rain and The Night Circus were written by 
the process of getting up around six o'clock in the morning, sitting and 
smoking to a background of jazz, and using the fingers and mind. 

The qnestion of the day has been: Why didn’t you develop The Night 
Circus at the Actors Studio, or try it out as you did in the case of A Hatful 
of Rain? The Actors Studio is not a place for trying out plays, and plays 
are not intentionally developed there. They emerge from the activity of the 
studio. The problems of the writer, young or old, are never consciously dealt 
with. The Actors Studio is exactly what it is called—a studio for actors 
Actors within this studio may work on any material they choose. More often 
than not, the choice is governed by the actor’s idea of his particular problem. 
Permission to do A Hatful of Rain at the Actors Studio as a project was 
granted only because of the actors’ and directors’ interest in the material. 
Once it was done (and this is not to be taken lightly; actors, directors and 
building are there, not accidentally, but through the efforts of Lee Stras- 
berg, Cheryl Crawford and Elia Kazan), I spent the next two years rewrit- 
ing the play. Its development and completion took place outside the studio. 

But during this period when I worked alone, the Actors Studio was there 
for me to attend. My attendance, however, was not in the capacity of writer. 
My role at the studio has been that of actor and director. Actually I am 
merely an observer, since writing has inhibited me. If I choose to act, I may; 
if I want to direct, I may do this, and if actors are interested in my material, 
they may work on it. In the past two years I have given some five or six 
scenes from my new play to actors. At times these scenes were done with 
a director, and at times they are presented without a director's services. 
I never attend rehearsals or talk to the actors, and I try to minimize confer- 
ences with directors. Often a scene will emerge in a manner quite different 
from my own conception of it; perhaps what I intended as farce may come 
forth as a Dostoevskian tragedy. At such times, an actor would explain that 
he was not at all concerned with the scene per se. His interest lay in a 





POINT OF VIEW 


MICHAEL V. GAZZO 


The author, Michael V. Gazzo, at work. The Night Circus is 
his second play for Broadway. Three years ago he 
was represented by A Hatful of Rain. 





Left: David Hays has provided this 
bar set for the new Gazzo play 
It is one of two employed in the 
production. The other is an 
ipartment in New York. Below: The 
two principals of The Night Circus are 
pictured in rehearsal. They are 
ynice Rule and Ben Gazzara 
the latter a veteran of 


. , 
Gazzo s first work 


conception of his own that relates to his acting prob- 
lem as he understands it. In short, the interpretation 


of the actor may be contrary to my own. But since 
I am sufficiently grounded in the work of the Actors 
Studio, and because I know that what is done and 
how it is done are matters determined mainly by the 
actors, I am able to see the possibilities of the acted 
version of my scene. This may sound complex, but 
it isn’t. I have also discovered that when a particu- 
lar scene of mine is played for what I intended, the 
actual result is something quite different; my inten- 
tion, in other words, is not borne out by the content 
of the scene itself. In such cases, was the scene orig- 
inally farce, and did the actors turn it into tragedy? 
Was it inherently a tragedy that the author mis- 
takenly thought was farce? Or was the nature of 
the scene somewhere between these poles? 

At a recent playwriting session I stated that I 
didn’t care what the actors did with my material, or 
what the director took to be my intention. No mat- 
ter what they did, I learned something. Having said 
that, I was asked: “Well, what do you get out of see- 
ing a scene done that isn’t done as you thought it 
should be?” My reply to that has been: “I don’t 
know.” 

I realize that the answer sounds idiotic. But I don’t 
think it is. The vagueness of my answer I treasure 
as a life axiom, for to say “I don’t know” implies 
there is a desire to know. If you do “know,” then 
the case is closed. And since there are any number 
of good books with the “do” and “do not” and the 
“how,” and many directors, actors and producers 
who really know what the play needs, then, accord- 
ingly, there is no need for experimental work. All 
that is required is to get together with any of these 
knowledgeable people, and there you are! If this 
sounds vague or caustic, I only mean to say that 
to date I know of no existent means for teaching 
authors to write good plays. If such means did exist, 
or could be discovered, then General Motors or 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company would corner the 
market by setting up laboratories for this purpose. 

If I were an agent I shouldn’t mind having a con- 
tract with all the actors whom (continued on page 80) 
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CHICAGO’S 
THEATRICAL 


CROSSROADS 


BY WARD MOREHOUSE 


From time to time, numerous inkeepers and tavern owners throughout our land have 
bolstered their business—saved themselves from ruin, in fact—by making tie-ins with the 
stage and screen. Sardi’s in New York was at the starvation point in the mid-1930’s when it 
was suddenly discovered by people of the theatre. Dave Chasen’s, out in Beverly Hills, was 
gloomily populated by waiters almost exclusively when Dave decided that perhaps the sight 
of Clark Gable enjoying a T-bone steak might bring a rush of trade to his doors. Such estab- 
lishments as Manhattan’s Twenty-One restaurant and the Stork Club immediately began to 
concentrate on the theatre and motion pictures when prohibition was overthrown, and canny 
John Perona, chuckling in his zebra-striped retreat, El Morocco, has come to know that a mild 
brawl, with name players among the participants, isn’t at all harmful to his weekly gross. 

There is also the case of the widely known Hotels Ambassador at State and Goethe Streets 
in Chicago 


Take the Ambassador East. It was a trim, well-run and sparsely settled hotel, going along 


from month to month with a frighteningly low house-count until October, 1938. It was then 
that the late and inspired Ernest Byfield opened the Pump Room as a meeting place for the 


stars. It instantly became one of the world’s most spectacular tourist traps and so it has 


remained ever since. I’ve had Broadway and Hollywood people tell me that they inter- 


rupted coast-to-coast flights in Cook County merely for the purpose of spending an hour or so 
in the blissful sapphire-and-white Pump Room, with its flaming swords, its waiters in their pink 
swallow-tailed hunting coats, its coffee boys in their emerald suits and knee breeches, and its 


curry boys, gliding along in their gold sashes. gold flat-crowned turbans and emerald feathers. 


It is a many-sided and fantastic operation, that of the Hotels Ambassador. It comprises 
the Pump Room and the Parade, the Bath and the Beau Nash Room, the Buttery, the Guild- 
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hall and the Sarah Siddons Walk. There you pause 


itrice Lillie Mal g the presentat 
he board of the Hotels Ambassador and member of the 
rd of governors, and Dorothy Siddons Lasher, great-great- 
Sarah Siddons ne i actress who welded stage and society 
Bath, England, and hobnobbing with the aristocracy of that spa in 
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The Sarah Siddons Society is an organization of 
Chicago theatregoers that is named in honor of a 
stately stage beauty, who once had most of London 
town atremble through the power of her Lady Mac- 
beth, and who was one of the truly great actors of 
the English theatre during the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. In her name the Sarah 
Siddons Award is presented each year to the actress 
giving the outstanding Chicago performance. Prior 
to 1958 the recipients have been Helen Hayes, Bea- 
trice Lillie, Shirley Booth, Nancy Kelly and Deborah 
Kerr. In November there emerged a new winner— 
Anne Rogers, who took the honors for her perform- 
ance as Eliza Doolittle in My Fair Lady. Miss Rogers 
went to the Ambassador East and came away with 
a coveted bronze-and-marble statuette, weighing 
forty pounds 

It is the aim of the Sarah Siddons Society to en- 
courage America’s finest actresses to appear in Chi- 
cago. Performing in that city means taking a chance 
on incurring the wrath of Claudia Cassidy, the critic, 
but by doing so they become contenders for that 
pretty statuette. It is undoubtedly prized by those 
who get it; there is no record that any of them has 
left the statuette in a powder room or misplaced it 
in the general haste to get away from the Chicago 
River and return to a bigger and more beautiful one, 
the Hudson. 


Aside from the commotion created annually by 


Anne Roge rs. named Cli cago s Actress of the Year’ by the 
Sarah Siddons Society s pictured with Patrick H. Hoy, a 


member of the society's board of governors and president of 


the Sherman-Ambassador Hotels. Presentation of the award 


was made at the sixth annual award party at the Ambassador 
East. Miss Rogers was selected for her performance in My 
Fair Lady. The society is dedicated to keeping theatre 


Chicago an extremel 


the Sarah Siddons Society, there are other attrac- 
tions of the Hotels Ambassador that serve to keep 
things astir on Chicago’s north side, near Lake Mich- 
igan’s shore line. First, and always first, there is the 
Pump Room, named for the Pump Room in Bath, 
England, a fashionable spa. It’s a plush combination 
of New York’s Le Pavillon and Colony and London’s 
Caprice, with emphasis on hospitality of the kind 
you expect, and get, in the Ship’s Tavern of Denver’s 
Brown Palace. Dazzling in its blue-and-white décor, 
it seats 175 and there are 25 booths. It was Gertrude 
Lawrence who got the Pump Room going on Octo- 
ber 1, 1938. She came every night for ninety consec- 
utive nights, always bringing friends and always 
occupying the same booth near the entrance. There 

now a plaque in her honor. Celebrities, interna- 
tsonal and otherwise, swarm into this beautiful room 
as they do into Twenty-One in Manhattan’s West 
52nd Street. “I’ve come to realize,’’ remarked Max 
Blouet, debonair Frenchman who is now general 
manager of the Hotels Ambassador, “that if there's 
anybody I want to see in Chicago, I don’t have to 
leave the hotel. Sooner or later they'll show up in 
the Pump Room.” 

Parallel to the Pump Room is the Parade, named 
for the public walk in Bath, England. It has its own 
atmosphere as a luncheon, cocktail and supper room 
The Bath, with its gold-and-black doors, is located 
on the second floor of the Ambassador East. It was 
opened in 1951. The paintings of the City of Bath, 
done on parchment, are copies of old lithographs 
that appeared in Thomas Rowlandson’s Comforts of 
Bath, published in 1789. The Beau Nash Room is 
designed in the tradition of a gentlemen’s gathering 
place and is generally used as.a private dining room 
The Buttery in the Ambassador West is English in 
tradition and atmosphere—Royal Guard red settees, 
table linen of Union Jack blue and leather cylin- 
drical walls. Waiters wearing brilliant tartan trous- 
ers and deep-red jackets come along with silver 
roast-beef wagons and flaming brochettes Perhaps 
this is heresy, but there are some people who have 
decided that they prefer the Buttery, named for the 
Buttery of the Berkeley Hotel in London, to the 
more famous Pump Room. Gertrude Lawrence was 
fiercely loyal to the Pump Room, but she once ob- 
served that “it was in the Buttery that I first met 
hospitality in Chicago.” 

The Sarah Siddons Walk, dedicated to the mem- 
ory of the great actress, is an elegant eighteenth- 
century room with French doors and flooring of 
black parquetry, and at the entrance there is a hand- 
carved wooden footman that came from Bath, Eng- 
land. There is also the illusion wall, creating the 
atmosphere of a vast formal garden 

The management of the Ambassador operation in- 
cludes several top executives, and it’s not at all 
unlikely for them to collide in the revolving doors 
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Saroyan, 
Bless Him 


by John Chapman 


You could have knocked over with a stage maid’s 
feather duster any member of a certain group— 
perhaps the whole mob—when William Saroyan’s 
The Cave Dwellers was published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons and dedicated by the author to fourteen drama 
critics! And dedicated “with courteous thanks,” at 
that! [The play’s complete text is carried in the 
following pages. } 

Writers hate critics even for their good opinions. 
They are like players, of whom Percy Hammond 
wrote, “The more you praise an actor the more it 
despises you.” Saroyan, who has never been known 
to fawn upon anybody but himself, has had some 
notable and lively jousts with literary critics since 
his first published short story, The Daring Young 
Man on the Flying Trapeze, appeared in a magazine 
in 1934. After five more years of furious fictional 
industry he took a whack at the theatre with a one- 
acter, My Heart’s in the Highlands, which was pro- 
duced by the Group Theatre in the spring of 1939. 

This playlet, now frequently spoken of with rever- 
ence, joggled the critics—and Saroyan joggled right 
back. At 6:30 a.m. the day after the opening, my 
chief at the New York Daily Néws, Burns Mantle, 
was snoozing the snooze of the just in his home in 
Forest Hills; but at that hour Western Union deliv- 
ered to his office desk the following message: WAIT 
TILL IT STARTS TO HAUNT YOU. IT’S REALLY 
AMAZING. I FELT THE SAME WAY ABOUT IT 
UNTIL I BEGAN TO REMEMBER IT. I HOPE 
YOU WILL SEE IT AGAIN SOMETIME BE- 
CAUSE I’M PRETTY SURE IT’S NOT GOOFY 
BUT GOOD AND GREAT. MANY THANKS 
ANYHOW. WILLIAM SAROYAN. 

Does this dedication of a play to a whole posse 
of drama critics mean that Old Bill Saroyan is sof- 
tening? I doubt it, and perish the thought! In his 
dedication he explains that the printed version is 
different in spots from the script that was performed 
at the Bijou Theatre on October 19, 1957. He says 
he didn’t like the production when he saw it, and 
the elements he disliked impelled him to make 
changes here and there. He said that if he had been 
writing a review, he would have been more severe 
than the severest of us—a clear and artful implica- 
tion that we didn’t know as much as he did. (His 
changes, far from being drastic, are practically unde- 
tectable; The Cave Dwellers is, as I wrote on the 
opening night, Saroyan’s most beautiful play.) 
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This picture of William Saroyan was taken by his son Aram, 
aged fifteen—“the best photographer I know,” the playwright 
reports. 


If I were to adopt the playwright’s ingenuous atti- 
tude of self-appreciation, I’d say the first two par- 
agraphs of my notice were pretty good: “Bless Wil- 
liam Saroyan for being a dauntless sentimentalist, 
and bless all of the actors who are speaking for him 
at the Bijou Theatre. His play, The Cave Dwellers, 
is a work of tenderness and beauty, and it has been 
magnificently staged by Carmen Capalbo. 

“It is best not to pry into the structure of The 
Cave Dwellers too closely, lest it crumble like a 
paper ash. When Saroyan writes he just lets him- 
self go, and discipline would be the ruination of 
him; he must be taken for what he is—a poet with 
a loving heart who sings of the lowly of the human 
race. No matter what pitiful, shabby corner he pries 
into, he finds beauty there.” 

If Saroyan would only keep his big mouth shut 
about the speed with which he writes, he would be 
regarded by his critics with considerably more so- 
briety. It took O’Neill months and even years to 
write a play; his creative agonies were among the 
most prolonged pains in the history of dramatic lit- 
erature—and the excessiveness of these labors added 
to his dignity, if not his stature. 

We have made almost a religion out of Hard 
Work, and we often take the attitude that something 
that is as easy as falling off a log must be frivolous. 
The ease with which Saroyan has always written has 
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frequently made him suspect as an artist—but why 
should it? There have been many fast writers in the 
theatre—William Shakespeare and Noel Coward, to 
name two. Coward has knocked off some of his best 
plays in a week or less. But Coward knows, and 
any working journalist knows, that putting words 
on paper is purely the mechanical finish, the last- 
minute mop-up, of writing. The preparation of the 
script in the head has taken, very literally, a lifetime. 

Saroyan says he wrote The Cave Dwellers in six 
days in a room on the 56th Street side of the Great 
Northern Hotel in New York. When he wrote The 
Time of Your Life, which many regard as his chef- 
d’oeuvre, he outsmarted himself. He figured it would 
be a play in six acts, or scenes (which shows that 
it was already quite definitely in his head), and he 
allowed himself one day per act for the mechanical 
part of the job. But there never was a sixth scene; 
when he got to the fifth he discovered that the com- 
edy had been told and he was a day ahead of sched- 
ule—with nothing to do on the sixth day, probably. 

Saroyan has such utter self-confidence that he 
would be poison if he weren’t so warm and affable. 
Whether anybody agrees or not, he knows he is 
good; but his self-reliance is not the kind that says, 
“T am better than you are.” His concern is only with 
Saroyan, and this gentleman has never let him down 
—or, if he has, he has never publicly admitted it. 

My first visit with him was on the M-G-M lot in 
1942. Louis B. Mayer had permitted him to direct 
a two-reel film version of one of his stories—some- 
thing to do with a grocery store. It may have been 
a great short, but M-G-M didn’t think so and de- 
clined to release it. It also declined*to let him direct 
The Human Comedy, a novel that had been bought 
for Mickey Rooney. (A fine picture it was, too, stem- 
ming from Saroyan’s life and observations as a West- 
ern Union messenger boy.) 

Saroyan wanted to buy back his novel and the 
short film, too, but Metro gave him the fisheye. He 
countered with a new proposition: He had, partly 
on paper but mostly in his head, a new play that he 
would sell sight unseen for $250,000—but the studio 
would have to close the deal by noon sharp on a 
Monday. He wrote a friend what happened: 

' “Exactly forty-nine minutes before schedule, I fin- 
ished writing the play last night—11:11 pm... 
It is a great play... . At five minutes to 12 noon 
today I was waiting on pins and needles waiting 
for M-G-M to accept my offer. Minute by minute 
the last five minutes ticked by, but Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer did not stir. At last it was 6 o’clock in the 
evening. They have not accepted my offer. They 
have gone to work and lost a great property... . 
The play is now in the mail on its way to New York 
for typing.” 

In New York the play—Get Away Old Man—was 
accepted by George Abbott and produced in 1943 
with Edward Begley, Joyce Mathews, Glenn Anders 
and Richard Widmark among the players. It ran 
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thirteen performances. It had been written about 
Hollywood to get even with M-G-M. I reported, “It 
is loony, rambling, frequently funny and discon- 
nected. I am afraid that it will take a doubly special 
audience to get the most enjoyment out of it—an 
audience which likes Saroyan stuff and which also 


knows Hollywood.” 


Saroyan’s first recognition as a writer came when 
he was a schoolboy, and it was a long, long time— 
and hundreds of thousands of words later—before 
recognition paid a second visit. In school in Fresno, 
California, he and the rest of the class were ordered 
to write fifty words on How I Earned My First Dol- 
lar.” Saroyan obliged with a thousand words. The 
teacher admired them and henceforth Saroyan was 
determined to be a writer. When he was fifteen he 
quit school, worked in a vineyard, became a messen- 
ger boy. But he wouldn’t admit he was a messenger 
boy; he said he was a writer gathering material. 
And, by Mickey Rooney, he was right! 

After a dozen years of writing hundreds of stories, 
one of them—The Daring Young Man—was pub- 
lished. Inflamed by the realization that he was now 
a pro, he wrote thirty more stories in thirty days— 
and all were published. Saroyan’s output of short 
stories, novels and plays has diminished but little. 
There have been very many failures, but not enough 
to embitter him. Happily for us, his sulks are tem- 
porary, and his confidence and energy are enduring. 

By and large the American theatre has been pretty 
grim for a decade. Psychoanalysis has become a 
substitute for plot, and impeccable form is the goal 
sought by most. In such a theatre the uninhibited 
Saroyan is a freshener. He writes for entertainment, 
for laughter, for sentiment, “to make people feel 
glad they are alive.” 

As a writer he lives by no rules—not even his 
own, for I don’t think he has any. To him, reality is 
no obstacle. In The Cave Dwellers a young woman 
collapses by the stage door of an abandoned theatre 
and gives birth to a baby in a snowdrift. Three days 
later she and the baby are up and about, ready to 
go out and be homeless again in some more snow. 
The probability that this couldn’t happen has never 
occurred to Saroyan. 

Into this story of an assortment of strays the play- 
wright has flung a great deal of compassion, some 
sharp observations of the state of the world, a cer- 
tain amount of humor and a wealth of fancy. The 
Cave Dwellers contains no message and states no 
moral code—except the general code that people are 
all right no matter who or where they are, once you 
get to know them. Thanks to Saroyan’s gifts, you 
do get to know them. 

It would be a pity if William Saroyan were less 
sure of himself. He might try writing a play that 
would conform to all the rules. He might take his 
critics seriously. If he did this he would become a 
very lousy playwright in, say, six days. He should 
be let alone and we should be glad he is alive. END 
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complete 


text of 


The 


¢ “a w e Sketch by William Pitkin of the setting for The Cave Dwellers—the stage of an abandoned theatre 


on the lower east side of New York where the entire action of the play takes place. 


&> os Se & hie r a The Cave Dwellers was presented by Carmen Capalbo and 
Stanley Chase on October 19, 1957 at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York City, with the following cast: 
THE DUKE 
THE GIRL 
THE QUEEN 
THE KING 


Wayne Morris 
Susan Harrison 
Eugenie Leontovich 


Barry Jones 
THE YOUNG OPPONENT Ivan Dixon 


: Z A WOMAN WITH A DOG Vergel Cook 
The entire action of the play happens on the stage A YOUNG MAN John Aldermen 


of an abandoned theatre on the lower East Side of THE YOUNG QUEEN Francine Admur 
New York, in the midst of a slum-clearing project. THE FATHER Gerald Hiken 


, f GORKY Ronald Weyand 
The time is the present. THE MOTHER Vergel Cook 
THE SILENT BOY John Alderman 


THE WRECKING-CREW BOSS Clifton James 


JAMIE Ivan Dixon 


Directed by Carmen Capalbo 
Settings designed by William Pitkin 
Lighting by Lee Watson 
Copyright ©, 1958 by William Saroyan. a P nen pin by Ruth se~sntad ae, 
Reprinted by permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sens. Incidental music composed by Bernardo Segall 
All rights reserved, including the right of reproduction in whole or in 
part in any form. 
CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that The 
Cave Dwellers, being fully protected under the copyright laws of the 
United States of America, the British Empire, including the Dominion of 
Canada, and all other countries of the world, is subject to royalty. All 
rights, including professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lectur- by William Sa ro yan 
ing, public reading, radio broadcasting, television, and the rights of 
translation into foreign languages are strictly reserved. Particular 
emphasis is laid on the question of readings, permission for which must 
be secured from the author's representative: Ernst, Cane and Berner, 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York. 
The amateur and stock rights are controlled exclusively by Samuel 
French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York, without whose 
permission no performance of the play may be given. 
All other inquiries should be directed to the author’s representative: 
Ernst, Cane and Berner, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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ACT ONE 


Scene 1 


There are three makeshift bunks on 
the stage. On one of them lies a woman 
called the queen, who coughs now and 
then in her sleep. 


A man called the puke comes in quietly, 
studies the face of the queen, picks up 
a pile of manuscripts of old plays, 
dumps them in a corner, opens the top 
one and stands, looking at it. 


A series of explosions begin, one after 
another, to which he half-listens. 


A GIRL comes running down the stage 
alley to the stage door. She makes sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts to open it, 
finally pushes it open, comes in, and 
runs to the farthest bunk, gets in, and 
pulls the covers over her head. 


The DUKE goes to the bunk in which the 
girl is hiding, After a moment, she puts 
her head out, looks around, notices the 
DUKE, looks at him out of terror-stricken 
eyes. 

ctrt: For the love of God, what was 
that? 

pUKE: All right, now. It’s only the 
wreckers. They’re knocking down the 
rotten old buildings around here. 


cirnt: (Gets on her feet) Oh. I didn't 
know where to run. (Looks around) 
Where am I? 


pUKE: This is an old theatre. Here, I'll 
show you. This is the stage. There’s the 
orchestra pit, out there’s the auditorium, 
up there’s the balcony. Can you see? 


cmrL: Yes, now I can see all right. I've 
never seen a theatre from the stage be- 
fore. It makes me feel—well, kind of 
proud, I guess. I don’t know why, but 
it does, (She stops suddenly and then 
speaks softly) Well, I guess I'd better 
go now. Thanks very much. 


DUKE: That's all right. 


ctxt: (Begins to go, stops, turns) Of 
course, I'd much rather stay. Can I? 


puKE: Here? No, this place is for us. The 
Queen over there, sick. The King. He’ll 
be back pretty soon. And me. I'm the 
Duke. Just names, of course. The Queen 
used to be on the stage. The King used 
to be a clown—he was in vaudeville 
and he did Shakespeare, too—and I used 
to be in the ring. We've been like a 
family almost a month now, and this is 
our home. 


cmt: Could it be my home, too? 


puKE: No, no, we've got rules and regu- 
lations. There are other places for other 
people. 


creu: Where are the other places? 


puke: All over. This is our place. We 
found it, and it’s a theatre. They’re go- 
ing to knock it down pretty soon, but 
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until they do we've got our—(Softly) 
rules and regulations. 


cirL: What are the rules and regulations? 


DUKE: People of the theatre only. Being 
in the ring is being in the theatre, too, 
because—well, the King says so. Be- 
sides, after I lost my title, I went on 
tour. This isn’t the first time I’ve been 
on the stage. It’s just the first time that 
I've lived on one. 


cm: Couldn’t I, too? 


puke: Are you an actress? 


cmt: Oh, no. But I am tired and I've 
got to find some place to stay. 


DUKE: (Looks over at the quren, speaks 
softer) Well, what have you done? 


cirL: Well, I was at a place where they 
put guns together. 

pUKE: What did you do there? 

cmrt: I was on hammers. I never saw 
the whole gun. 

DUKE: Real guns? 

cmt: I don’t think so. The name of the 
place-was U. S. Toy. 


DUKE: Did the company ever put on 
entertainments? 


cmrxt: Not while I was there. 
puke: At school did you do anything? 


cm: (Shakes head) Oh, no, I was too 
shy. Too shy at U. S. Toy, too. 


pUKE: Why? 

cirri: I've always been shy. And afraid, 
too. 

puke: Afraid of what? 


crt: I don't know. Everything, I guess, 
and—everybody. 


puke: Are you afraid of me? 


cma: Well, no, but I am afraid I won't 
find a place to stay. 


puKE: Why don’t you go home? 


cmt: I haven't got a home. (Pause) 
Can I? Stay? 


pUKE: You're young. This is no place 
for you. 

ctxt: Please don’t make me go away. 
I don’t know why, but I don’t feel so 
scared here. I kind of feel at home here. 


DUKE: You've got to be in the theatre. 
The King says so, and we all agreed. 
He believes in the theatre. It’s like a 
religion with him. So what am I going 
to tell him? Here’s a scared girl? No 
place to go? 


ctxt: Could you teach me to be in the 
theatre, maybe? 


pUKE: No, that’s not the same thing at 
all. But haven’t you ever done anything 
in front of people to make them feel 
happy, or sad, or proud of themselves? 


ctrt: I remember a sidewalk game that 
used to make me happy. (Pause) 


One potato, two potato, three potato, 
four! 

Five potato, six potato, seven potato 
more! 


puke: Anything else? 


crt: (Stands stiffly, salutes) I pledge 
allegiance to the Flag, and to the Re- 
public for which it stands. One nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 


DUKE: (Considers what he has heard) 
Well, you’ve been to the theatre. You've 
seen what they do. Can you do anything 
like that? 


cmrRt: I never went to the theatre very 
much—too expensive. At U. S. Toy, 
though, I used to dream a lot, and it was 
kind of like stuff I'd seen in the movies 
One whole afternoon I put the hammers 
in upside down. Well, of course, they 
fired me. They almost fired another girl 
first, but it wasn’t her. It was me. 


puke: What were you dreaming about? 
cmrt: Oh. (Pause, shyly) I don’t know. 
DUKE: Was it like a show on a stage? 


Girt: I don’t think so, because it was 
only me. But I was different. I was 
beautiful. 


puKE: (After thinking) Well, I'll tell the 
King you're in the theatre. No harm in 
telling him, I guess. 


crt: Will you? 


puke: Yes. In a way you are. At any 
rate, you’re here. And who knows? 
Maybe he'll believe us. 


cmt: Thank you. (She seems anxious 
and afraid, as well as relieved) 


puke: When I was afraid just before a 
fight I used to jump up and down, like 
this. (He demonstrates) I always wanted 
to holler, too, but of course I couldn't. 
They'd thing I was crazy. A fighter’s 
got to be sure they don't think he’s 
crazy, But if I'd been able to holler just 
before my big fight, I'd never have lost 
the crown. (He looks up, whispers) 
Help me. (He shouts) Help me? (The 
QUEEN sits up, shakes her head as if to 
see more clearly, watches) It’s what I 
wanted to do. It’s what I should have 
done. It’s what I never did. What a fool 
I was. (He sits down. The GIRt goes to 
him, reaches a hand out timidly, places 
it on his head, as a small hand on the 
head of a big sad dog. After a moment 
he looks up at her, stands) About be- 
ing in the theatre. Can you sing, for 
instance? 


cirt: (Half sings) How do you do, my 
partner. How do you do today? 


puke: Not bad. 


cm: Will you dance in a circle, if I 
show you the way? 


queen: Welcome to the theatre, Girl, 
whoever you are! 
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Scene 2 


A little later. The cmt has tidied up the 


place. Both unoccupied bunks are made, 


the tatters and rags straightened and 
folded neatly. She is now sweeping the 
floor. The Queen watches, sits up, rests 
her head on her elbow. 


QuEEN: Well, now, where is the King? 


DUKE: He'll be here pretty soon. Just 
rest now, Queen. Sleep. 


QuEEN: More sleep? Sleep and sleep? 
(Shakes her head) Remember this, 
Duke. And you, Girl. If I sleep and it’s 
time to eat, wake me. However deep my 
sleep may be, Lift me up out of my bed 
if need be. Stand beside me, one to the 
right and one to the left, and if I still 
sleep, walk with me, until I am awake 
again. Understand? 


puke: All right, now, don’t worry. We'll 
wake you up. 


queen: You, Girl, if I sleep when it’s 
time, you'll get me up? 


Girt: Yes, Queen. 


QuEEN: A moment ago I spoke of some- 
thing. What was it I spoke of a moment 
ago? 

puKE: No need to remember what you 
spoke of. 


queen: I said something. What did I 
say? I remembered something and then 
I said something. (Sleepily) But now 
I can’t remember any more. 


(She falls back. The puKe stands over 
her. Turns away, to the cI.) 


puKE: She’s asleep again. 
cmt: Shouldn't she have a doctor? 


puKE: She’s old, that’s all. She’s been 
this way the whole month I've been 
here. And then all of a sudden she’s up, 
and alive, and young and beautiful, too. 
There just isn’t enough food that’s all. 
She ought to have more food. Better 
food. 


GIRL: I won't eat. 

DUKE: You've got to eat. 

crt: I'll go away, if you want me to. 
pUKE: That’s up to the King, now. 


(The puxe brings the manuscript out 
of his back pocket, begins to read it 
again. The cirt contnues to sweep. 


The KING comes in, an old, hard, lean 
man with a long lined face. He is in 
rags, and yet he moves in a kind of 
human grandeur. He carries a paper 
sack with a round loaf of bread in it. 
As he moves he seems to be deep in 
thought, The puKxe and the GIRL wait 
for him to notice them, but he isn’t 
looking) 


KING: Enough of violence. Enough, I say. 
Be done with it. Have done with it 
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puKE: (Clears his throat to attract his 
attention) King? 


KING: (Turns, almost unseeing) Yes? 
What is it? 


pUKE: I looked for work all day. Any 
kind. They seem to be afraid of me, or 
something, that’s all. I looked for money 
in the streets, too. I got home a little 
while ago to find the Queen delirious 
again. 


KING: Enough of violence. 


DUKE: What violence? Where? 


KING: In—in—in each of us—crouched, 
waiting. In everything we do—and 
think, even. Enough of it. (Softly) 
Christ, how the people hate one another 
to pass the beggar as if he weren't there. 
To be deaf to his shameful words. A 
small coin for a great need. (Soberly) 
I've begged all day, begged of my in- 


feriors. 
DUKE: I hope you’ve had a little luck. 


KING: This loaf of bread, old and hard, 
but bread, at any rate. (Fishes into his 
pocket, comes up with a few coins, 
jingles them, opens his fist, looks at 
them) These few sad coins. I've begged 
before. Bad luck in the coins, but worse 
in the violence—theirs and my own. I've 
already called them my inferiors. Per- 
haps they aren’t. But if they are, there’s 
no need for me to say so. Enough, I’m 
sick of it. (Notices the cir.) Who's that 
standing there? 


puke: She’s in the theatre, too, like 
ourselves. She speaks well, and has a 
pleasant singing voice. (Gestures at the 
beds) She’s a helpful girl. But she’s 
ready to go, if we don’t want her. 


xinc: Why should the girl go? There’s 
a whole loaf of bread. (Goes to the cm.) 
Welcome, Girl. And don’t be afraid of 
me, I saw no eyes all day that were 
not afraid, and the violence of it has 
hurt me again, deeper than ever. In 
the days gone I covered this face with 
white grease, and red—the clown’s mask 
But this face is the mask, and the other 
is my true face. Welcome, and do not be 
afraid. (The cmt nods. He places the 
coins in her hand) Here is the whole 
day’s gain. Buy something for the 
Queen. Milk, or medicine, or whatever. 


GIRL: Yes, sir. 

KING: (To the puke) There were other 
gains. I saw a dog on a leash, held by a 
woman in furs. I swear that dog spoke 
to me with its eyes as clearly as if it 
had spoken with its breath and tongue 
and teeth and palate. Hey, beggar! beg- 
gar! I'd give my soul to change places 
with you for only one turn of the world! 
The woman in furs gave me nothing, 
not even the dirty look I’ve come to 
count on, and even to cherish a little, 
since I am of the theatre, and live on 
being seen, even if hatefully. Any kind 


of a look is better than none at all. The 
words of the eyes of the small dog were 
a great gain, and another was a thought 
that came to me soon afterwards. A 
bitter thought, but a true one, and so 
I must pass it along. When I was rich— 
Girl, I have been rich—when I was 
abroad in the world, away from the 
stage, and came upon a beggar—old, 
twisted, deformed, ugly, dirty, better 
than half dead— (Stretches out his arms 
slowly) —while I was a wit in the world, 
a maker of wild laughter and joyous 
sorrow among the multitudes, did I 
notice the beggar? Did I see him, truly? 
Did I understand him? Did I love him? 
Did I give him money? (Softly) No, 
I did not. In my soul I said. Let him be 
dead and out of my way. That was a 
gain. Bitter, but a gain. Violence! My 
own violence, come home! 


QquEEN: Oh, stop your shouting. (She 
sits on the bunk, as the cirt watches) 


KinG: Oh, you are awake, then? 
QUEEN: Wide awake. 


Kinc: And there’s my bed. That makes 
a day. Up in the morning. Out to beg. 
Back in the evening. The table. The 
food. The company. The talk. And then 
to bed, (Softly) I love it too much. 


QueEN: Well, you’re home again, at any 
rate, and as you see, I'm up again. 
There’s one good hour in me every day, 
still. One good queenly hour. (To the 
cir.) I did them all, you know—Catha- 
rine, Mary, Ann, Bess, and all the others. 
A young girl from the most common of 
families, if in fact you could call it a 
family at all. A poor weary mother, a 
poor drunken father, a dirty houseful of 
dirty brothers and sisters. I sometimes 
marvel at the way I turned out. 


KInG: Turned out or turned in, the 
table’s ready, if you are. 


QUEEN: I have never been readier, sir. 


inc: Your arm then, Woman. (He takes 
her by the arm, the puKE and the cIRL 
watch, and then do the same) 


Scene 3 


After supper, they are all at the table. 


The KING and the QUEEN are chewing the 
last of the bread. 


KING: Well, that’s the end of the bread. 


Queen: (Brightly, almost gaily) Yes, 
we've eaten it all, 


KING: Uptown the lights are on. The 
theatres are ready. The tickets are sold. 
The players are putting on their make- 
up and getting into their costumes. In 
a moment the curtains will go up, and 
one by one the plays will begin and The 
Great Good Friend out there—(He ges- 
tures toward the auditorium) —will look 
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KING: While | was a wit in the world, a maker of wild laughter and joyous sorrow 
among the multitudes, did | notice the beggar? Did | see him, truly? 


(Susan Harrison, Wayne Morris 


and listen. And little by little something 
will stir in his soul and come to life—a 
smile, a memory, a reminder of an old 
forgotten truth, tender regret, kindness 
In short, the secret of the theatre. 


cirt: (Childlike) What is the secret of 
the theatre? 


QUEEN: Love, of course. Without love, 
pain and failure are pain and failure, 
nothing else. But with love they are 
beauty and meaning themselves. 


cirt: Oh. 


QUEEN: (Acts) Entreat me not to leave 
thee: for wither thou goest, I will go; 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and where 
thou diest, will I die. 


KING: Bravo, you did that very well. 


QUEEN: Oh, King, do a clown’s bit. A 
kingly clown’s bit. 


Kinc: I belong uptown. I still do. I was 
born there, and then I was put out. 


QUEEN: Are you an actor, or a sad old 
man like all the other sad old men? I 
thought it was agreed. We are of the 
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theatre. You are to perform, not to be 
performed upon. 
KING: (Puts a crumb in his mouth) I'm 
still eating. Would you have eating a 
performance, too? 


quEEN: Would you have it something 
else? Could it possibly be something 
else? Do a bit about eating! 


KING: We just did that bit, didn’t we? 
(He puts a crumb between his upper 
and lower teeth and crushes it with 
one deliberately large chomp) 


QUEEN: This time without bread. For its 
own dear sake. 


KING: I am challenged, Woman. You 
know I would kill myself for art. 


QUEEN: Or us—from the wonder of it. 


KING: (He gets up quickly) The great 
man comes to the famous restaurant, 
hungry and hushed, and thoughtful, be- 
cause he remembers when he was no- 
body and the world was still far-away. 
Now, he wears the unmistakable scowl 
of superiority, and so the arrogant head- 
waiter bows humbly, and conducts him 
quickly and silently to the best table 


in the place. However, before accepting 
the headwaiter’s offer to sit—(He indi- 
cates the drawing-out of a chair)—he 
stands a moment to notice who else has 
come to the holy joint, and to be noticed 
by them. 


(The queen leans forward, delighted 
both with his work and her success 
in having provoked him into it) 


But who is he? (Pause, extra clearly, 
now loud, now soft, inventing wildly) 
Is he perhaps the new Secretary of 
State, before his first flight to— 
(Searches for an inept destination) 
Dubrovnik? The Spanish pianist from 
Palma of the Canary Islands? The man 
who discovered the flaw in the theory 
of cycles? He who invented the law of 
loss, or was it only the lollipop? Or is 
he perhaps the man who learned the 
language of the Arab tribes, brought the 
warring chiefs together, engineered the 
business of the oil? (Slight pause) Let 
them try to guess, it’s good for them. In 
any case, it’s time to sit and eat. He 
eats, and eats, one rare dish after 
another. (Comically astonished) But 
what's this with the crepe suzettes? A 
fly, isn’t it? A common fly? (He stops 
The QUEEN waits expectantly. -He does 
not go on) 


QUEEN: (Softly) Well, why do you stop? 


KING: (Earnestly) It’s part of the bit 
A man stops, doesn’t he? Suddenly? Un- 
accountably? He remembers, and he 
thinks, doesn’t he? Is it worth it? All 
the trying, and all the eating? (Slowly, 
very clearly) Joe’s dead. Mary’s di- 
vorced. Johnny’s boy is stealing auto- 
mobiles. Pat’s girl is breaking up the 
home of a dentist 


QUEEN: Bravo! 


KING: Thank you for stopping me. I 
might have gone on forever, from lone- 
liness and despair. (Pause) Girl, it’s 


your turn. Do a bit, please. 
crt: A bit? 
DUKE: (Whispering) The Pledge! 


cirt: (Salutes) I pledge allegiance to 
the Flag, and to the Republic for which 
it stands. One nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all. 


puKE: The National Pledge, King! 


KING: I know it’s the National Pledge 
But who the devil put it in a play? 


DUKE: One of the new playwrights. 


xinc: Yes. They’re doing that sort of 
thing these days, aren’t they? (Leaps to 
his feet, and speaks with a joyous lilt to 
Ah, Lord, 
what a lark it is to live! Just to live 
like a mouse, even. (He does a light 
skipping step and breaks into song) 


his voice, almost singing) 


Jimmy Jellico, down the road, 
Come out of your house and dance 
with Daisy. 
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Come out, my foolish, laughing, silly 
Jimmy. 

Your Ma is mad, your Pa is crazy, 

Come out, come out, and dance with 
Daisy. 


DUKE: King, I didn’t know you could 
sing, too! 


Kinc: (Softly) Your ma is mad, you pa 
is crazy. (Pause) And over there’s the 
bed. I sometimes think I’m dead and 
have just remembered. It’s most strange. 
And then suddenly there I am—not 
dead. And that’s more strange than the 
other. Your turn then, Duke. A scene 
from a play, please. 


DUKE: (Opens the manuscript) The first 
act of a play about some people who 
have come to a little hotel on a side 
street in a great city. 


KING: Yes, yes, in search of— What are 
they in search of, Girl? 


DUKE: (Whispers, as GIRL turns to him 
for help) Now, just don’t be afraid, 
that’s all Tell him. 


ctrLt: Well, one’s looking for his father, 
another’s looking for his mother. An- 
other’s looking for a home, another for 
a place to hide— 


queen: There is no hiding. None what- 
soever. It can’t be done. 


xinc: Ah, let her go on, will you? One 
seeks a home, another a hiding place. 
Go on, Girl. 


Girt: One's looking for a husband, an- 
other for a wife. 


DUKE: (Turning a pege of the manu- 
script) Ah, here we are. The lobby of 
the hotel. (To the cmt) The moment I 
saw you I was sure I knew you. 


GIRL: I was sure I knew you, too. 
KING: Is that from the play? 


pUKE: Yes, King. The moment I saw 
you I was sure I knew you. 


crt: I was sure I knew you, too. 


queen: No, no, don’t go back. Never go 
back. 


puKE: But the line’s repeated, Queen. 
queen: Ah, well, then. 


pUKE: (Acts) I said to myself, I know 
her. I've seen her before. 


Girt: I said to myself, I know him. I’ve 
seen him before. 


KING: (After a pause) Go on, please. 


pUKE: (Swiftly) That's all there is. He 
tries to smile and be polite, and so does 
she, but it doesn’t help, so she goes up 
to her room, and he goes out into the 
street. 


xinc: Another new playwright, I pre- 
sume. 


DUKE: Yes, sir. 


KING: Very strange, I must say. 
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QUEEN: It’s not strange at all. 
KING: Nothing happens. 


queen: Nothing happens! It’s the story 
of our lives. 


Kinc: Yes, it is actually, isn’t it? 
(Pause) Girl? 


cirL: Yes, King. 
KING: Stand before me, please. 
ctrL: (Stands there) Yes, King. 


KING: Do not be afraid. (Pause) You 
have a bed? 


puKE: I'd like her to have my bed. 


QuEEN: Your bed? You’d be dead by 
morning without your bed. 


pUKE: My clothes are warm. 


queen: You must be very strong and 
handsome inside to be able to love with 
so much courtesy. 


pUKE: No, Queen. I am a slob, inside 
and out, and all because fifteen years 
ago in my last fight, I was afraid I 
might kill my oppenent with one blow. 
And so, down I went, killed with one 
blow by my opponent. (Pause) Whether 
I'm dead or alive by morning, the Girl 
will be safe in my bed. Courtesy, or 
whatever you want to call it, Queen, is 
like training for a big fight, anyway, 
except that now I can look up and 
holler all I like. 


xinc: Holler what? 


pUKE: (Softly but clearly) Help me to 
win without killing my opponent! 


Scene 4 


Later. Storm. Wind, The sounds of hu- 
man sleeping—breathing, murmuring, a 
hum. 


The cirt is asleep in the puxKe’s bed. 
The QUEEN in her bed, and the KING in 
his. 


The pvuKE is walking up and down, to 
keep warm. Every now and then he 
shadow-bores in silence. Stops, bundles 
himself in his rags, walks again. He is 
remembering his big fights. He walks 
the boundary of the fight ring, takes his 
corner, and waits, looking up now and 
then. The gong is heard, but differently 
—like a chime—almost an invitation to 
sleep. And out of nowhere comes the 
charging young OPPONENT in trunks and 
boxing gloves. The puKE puts up his 
arms and works fearfully, trying to 
keep away, but suddenly the opPpONENT 
tags him. He wobbles, tries to clinch, 
but is caught again, and his knees 
buckle. The opponent tags him quickly, 
and steps back to watch the puKE col- 
lapse. A voice is heard far away whis- 
pering one, two, three, four, five, six 
seven, eight. .. . The puKE gets to his 
feet, but the OpPONENT is on him again. 
He tries to clinch, but fails. Again the 


OPPONENT steps back to watch the DUKE 
collapse. The DUKE is counted out, as he 
gets to one knee. The opponent helps 
him up, embraces him quickly, pats him 
on the back, and goes. The puxe stands, 
dazed, unbelieving, and then sinks to 
one knee again. 


The Girt sits up suddenly, notices him. 
Gets out of the bunk, fully clothed. 
Goes to him, shyly. 


She takes him by the arm, as if from 
the ring of failure and disgrace of long 
ago and helps him into the bunk. 


The crt listens to the puKE as he 
breathes heavily and then slowly quiets 
down and falls asleep. She then wanders 
around in the dim light to see if there 
is anything she might do, but there 
isn’t. She is cold, she shivers, her teeth 
chatter. 


She sits on a box and begins to work in 
the gun factory, doing the same thing 
over and over. A handsome YOUNG MAN 
comes, dancing a tango, bows to her, 
they dance, and then the YOUNG MAN 
goes. 


The KING sits up, notices the GIRL, gets 
off his bunk, and goes to her. Takes her 
by the arm to his bunk, and helps her 
to lie down. When she is asleep, the 
KING begins to walk around to keep 
warm, too. He then lies down and curls 
up like an animal, in the hope of finding 
warmth, but there is no warmth in him 
or in his rags or in curling up. 


A WOMAN with a small dog on a leash 
appears. The KING gets up quickly, be- 
comes abject, holds out his hat. The 
WOMAN stops, looks away. The dog looks 
up at the xinc. The KING’s voice is 
heard whispering for the dog: Hey, 
beggar! beggar! I'd give my soul to 
change places with you for only one 
turn of the world. The woman and the 
dog go. 


The QUEEN sits up, goes to him, takes 
him to her bed, helps him to lie upon it, 
and waits until he has fallen asleep. 


The QueEN begins to cough, and then 
she sees herself as a beautiful young 
girl in rags, who comes and stares up 
at her a moment and then goes. 


The KING, the puKE, and the cir sit up 
at the same time, look at the QuEEN, and 
then at one another. They listen to the 
raging storm. The GIRL goes to the 
QUEEN. The-KING goes to the Stage Door, 
bolts it, places his ear to the door, and 
listens. The puKe stands beside him. 


DUKE: We all woke up at the same 
time, King. 


xInc: Yes, I know we did. 
cmRL: I dreamed a dream of love—again. 


QUEEN: And I a dream of life—my own, 
almost gone now, swift and silent, and 
speechless. 
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«inc: I saw the little dog. 


puke: And I lost the fight. King, what's 
going on? 


KING: We've come to a time. 
DUKE: What kind of a time? 


KING: Cold. I'm cold. (His very voice 
seems frozen. He puts an arm around 
the QUEEN, another around the cirt. The 
DUKE does the same. They stamp their 
feet to keep warm, and move slowly in 
a small circle) 


Queen: Why do you gather us into a 
circle? 


KING: Because we can get a little warmth 
from one another in a circle, that’s why. 


Queen: (Steps out of the circle, an- 
noyed) No, I refuse to join that church. 


KING: It’s no church. It’s us—sleepless 
and cold. 


queen: No, I refuse. 


KING: We're cold, Woman, in a cold 
night, in a cold building, in a cold city. 


QUEEN: King, you’re scared. Of dyinz, 
I suppose. But for God’s sake, Man, 
please do not let a little cold and a little 
fear make a fool of you. I'm cold, too, 
and so is she, and so is he, and for all 
I know this is my last night, or yours, or 
theirs, or anybody’s, but until my mind 
is gone entirely, I intend to stay alive 
as if this were the morning of the first 
day, and I a young girl with the world 
to seek. King, I say there is no death, 
even though I know I shall soon be no 
longer among the living. 


KiInc: What the devil are you talking 
about, Woman? Or have you gone mad? 


cm: Is that from a play? 

DUKE: Oh, no. 

ctrt: Can I say something, then? 
puKE: Of course you can. 


GIRL: Queen, it was warmer when you 
were in the circle. 


QUEEN: We need a fire, then, not a phil- 
osophy. (She coughs) 


cmrRL: You didn’t cough while you were 
in the circle. 


QUEEN: I don’t want the circle to cure 
my cough. My cough is not an illness. 
It’s a language I haven’t learned to un- 
derstand yet. 


cmrt: (To the puxe) I said something. 
Now, you say something. 


puKE: O.K. (To the queen) It is better 
to stand together than to stand alone. 


Q@uEEN: Duke, believe me, were you 
one of my own three sons, I couldn’t 
cherish you more, but I am afraid that 
what you have just said can do my 
pride as a mother very little good. 


KING: Moses Himself almost said the 
same thing. 
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queen: Go ahead, then. Hang together. 
Circle around like animals. Kneel and 
pray. Weep and moan. Id rather freeze 
to death alone. 


xinc: Will there never be a woman a 
man can be glad he met? 


crt: (To the puKe, quickly) I'm going 
to say something more. Oh, Queen, stay 
with us. 


queen: Listen, Girl. You and I invent 
no philisophies and no religions. We go 
along with the boys—until we get fed- 
up to here. (She indicates her nose) 
And’ then we say, Boys, go on alone 
now, please. Kill youselves in the name 
of God, or truth, or justice, or the moon, 
or water, or ice cream, or anything else 
you can think of. Kill yourselves, and 
then explain it to us. We'll be here 
waiting, and once again we'll listen to 
the pitiful and preposterous explanation 
—how you were wrong but right but 
wrong but right.. 


xinc: I give up. If Christ Himself had 
had you around He would have sold 
oranges for a living. 


queen: I wish He had. Oranges are 
nice. I remember especially their lovely 
smell in the wintertime. 


xinc: All of the great thinkers and 
prophets would have forgotten their 
noble visions and pure dreams. 


QUEEN: They should have, Their noble 
dreams and their pure visions didn't 
help—didn’t help, Man. And did hinder. 


KiInc: Hinder what? 


queen: The real challenge. The only 
challenge, as you know. The challenge 
that is in each of us. If we are nothing 
involved in nothing and wish to be 
something involved in something, let us 
discover how we may achieve this 
transformation without fear, without 
lies, without humiliation, without be- 
littlement of ourselves and others, with- 
out violence. You came in from the 
streets not many hours ago and spoke 
against violence, didn’t you? 


KinG: Oh, I am the villain of the world, 
and all because I am a man. Woman, 
I'm cold. I believed that with our arms 
about one another we might be a little 
warmer in our poor bodies. Now, you 
make of this simple act a crime against 
reason and right, thought and—theology, 
for instance? 


cmrt: Are they acting? 

puKE: Oh, no, they’re living. 

QuEEN: That little circle is the mother 
—and the father—of violence. 


xinc: Gathering together is an act of 
love. 

queen: Not at all. It’s an act of fear. 
Fear of others unknown to us. But who 
are they, excepting ourselves again? 
They aren't people from another planet. 


They haven't two heads to our one, four 
arms to our two, or another way to 
start and stop life. If you can’t think, 
Man, at least try to remember. You're 
not cold, you're frightened. There is no 
danger, you're old. 


x1nc: A whole month she lies on that 
bed hanging onto life by the barest 
thread, but tonight when I must pro- 
tect my family, she becomes Joan of 
Arc herself, grown old. 


queen: Protect? There is no protection. 


KING: No illness, no death, no danger, 
no defense, no protection. Girl, speak to 
your mother, please. Comfort her. She’s 
mad, she speaks in tongues, nobody can 
follow her. 


Girt: It is cold 

QugEeN: We're agreed on that. 

pUKE: We all woke up at the same time. 
QUEEN: We're agreed on that, too. 


cmrt: We all feel—strange. As if some- 
thing were happening everywhere, not 
here alone 


QuEEN: The weather is happening every- 
where. 

puKE: No, something else, Queen. I've 
dreamed of losing the fight before. I lost 
the fight. Why wouldn’t I dream of los- 
ing it? So it can’t be that. I've been in 
bad weather before, too, and not inside, 
either. Outside. So it can't be that, 
either, It’s something else, and I’m 
scared to death. 


cirri: I’m not. Of anything. 


pUKE: No? When you first came here 
you were afraid of everything, and now 
you say you're not afraid of anything 
How did that happen? 


cmrt: (Earnestly, trying to guess) I don't 
know. Nothing’s changed, except that 
I am here: (Softly) And thankful to 
each of you. (To the QuEEN) It isn’t that 
you're like my mother, as my poor 
mother never was, you are my mother. 
(To the xinc) And you my father. (To 
the puke) And you—well, not my broth- 
er, and not my lover, or my husband, 
either, but something like all of them 
put together. (To the queen) He's a 
man. A very kind man. And now that 
I know he’s scared, I love him more 
than ever. 


pUKE: You love me? 
Girt: Yes, 
puKE: Since when? 


ctkL: Since the minute I saw you, when 
I came out of hiding, expecting to see 
a whole world in ruins, and life itself 
breathing its last breath, and saw you 
instead, on this stage. Since then. A 
hundred years ago. 


puKE: (To the QueEN) Don’t tell me 
something isn’t happening. When I was 
young and strong, I was not loved. Oh, 
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there were many, one after another, but 
I wasn’t loved. I knew it, and they knew 
it. It was a game, nothing more, and 
fun while it lasted. I was false, and 
they were false, and there was money 
‘to spend—and pride, and power, and 
arrogance, and youth, and laughter. 
And lies to use up. I didn’t care. I wore 
the Crown, didn’t I? I'd won the title, 
hadn't I? (Almost amused but also 
amazed) And then I lost the title, and 
they were all gone. And I was stupid 
I'd always been stupid—just strong and 
swift and lucky. Don’t love me, Girl. 
I'm used to it. 


cirt: I love you. 


DUKE: Don’t pity me, either, Pity hurts 
worse than hatred, worse than ridicule. 
I'm not kind. When I was young and 
truly myself, and there was one like 
you among the others, I never so much 
as saw her. There is no kindness in me. 


cirxt: (To the queen) I love him. (To 
the x1inc) Why? Am I too good for him? 
Am I radiant suddenly in the middle of 
the night? I can’t sleep. I can’t rest 
I can’t forget. I’m cold and alone, and 
I don’t want to be any more. 


(Sounds of slow footsteps, of shuffi- 
ing, stumbling, and falling are heard 
in the alley. Everybody hears the 
sounds, but as the sounds are faint, 
they do not pay very much attention 
to them) 


puke: Thank you for your love, Girl 
Thank you very much, but in the 
morning 





(In 





the alley a WOMAN’S moan is 
heard, long and drawn out) 


In the morning, Girl— 


(A man’s voice is heard mumbling: 
Soon, soon now, soon) 








when this strange night is over. 


(There is a slow rattling of the bolted 
door, and then three knocks, not very 
loud, and slowly. The puKe whispers) 


DUKE: King, there’s somebody out there. 


(An animal moan is heard) 





ctrt: Who is it? 


QUEEN: Open the door, King. It’s some- 
body in need of help. 


DUKE: No, let me open it. I’m scared to 
death, but—well, I’m the strongest here. 
(He moves, the KING stops him) 


KING: How can we help? We have noth- 
ing here. Three beds for four people 
Rags for clothes. No food. No fire. How 


can we help? 
QUEEN: By not being afraid, of course 


KING: But I am afraid, and so are you. 
I don’t know what's out there. I’m not 
even sure it’s human. Sometimes it 
sounds human, sometimes it doesn’t. 
But even if we weren't afraid, why 
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should we open the door? There’s a 
whole world out there, full of fortunate 
people in their own homes, not in a 
hulk of a haunted theatre. Let them 
help, whoever or whatever it is. (He 
listens) Perhaps they’ve gone, in any 
case. (A woman’s soft moan is heard 
again) Ah, I don’t know what to make 
of it. Why should they come here? 
We're better than half-dead ourselves. 
How can we help? Help with what? 


(Sounds) 


QUEEN: You made a human circle a mo- 
ment ago. Bring them into that circle, 
as an act of love. 


(Sounds) 
KING: I don’t know who they are. 
QUEEN: It doesn’t matter who they are 
They are in need. This is a theatre, 


Man, not a cave. We are people of the 
theatre, not animals 












DUKE: I don’t know. I don’t seem to be 
able to think any more, but if the girl 
does love me, as she says she does, and 
says open the door, what can I, twice 
her size, ten times her strength, say? 
I'll open the door, King.- 


(Sounds) 


KING: Well, now, it’s three to one, and 
the last is myself, six charlatans, and 
half a dozen lunatics. I'll open the door. 


DUKE: No, let me, King. 


KING: Stand together at the edge of the 
stage there. It’s a large theatre, and 
there are other places in which to hide, 
if need be. 


(They stand together at the edge of 
the stage. The KING stands up straight, 
ready to go) 


QUEEN: King? 


KING: Yes, Woman? 





(Sounds) 


KING: I can’t argue with a woman. Let’s 
ask one another, then, if this is what 
we must do. Girl, shall we open the 


door? 


(Sounds) 
cirt: Yes, King. 


KING: That’s already two against two. 
How about you, Duke? 


KING: 





QUEEN: I love you, sir. 
KING: You talk too much 


(The xtnc walks swiftly to the door 
opens it, and a MAN leaning upon it 
almost falls into his arms) 


MAN: (Whispers) Thank you, thank you, 
thank you. 


(The KING supports him, helps him in. 
A huge black Bear, walking upright, 






















































































But | am afraid, and so are you. | don't know what's out there. 


I'm not even sure it's human. 


(Susan Harrison, Wayne Morris 


Eugenie 


Leontovich, Barry Jones) 
















































































































































follows the MAN. The QUEEN, the cIRL, 
and the DUKE gasp, the KING turns, sees 
the BEAR, tries to hide behind the Man) 


Don’t be afraid of him. But for God’s 
sake, somebody please help my wife. 


(A woman’s long moan is heard, then 
a cry of a new-born baby. The MAN 
begins to walk toward the sound, falls 
upon the Bear, who holds him up. The 
GIRL runs out, followed by the QuEEN) 


ACT TWO 


Scene 1 


Several hours later. 


The BEAR stands to one side, chained to 
the floor. It still moans, but softer, and 
sways. 


On one cot lies the man asleep. 
On another lies a woman, also asleep. 


The Girt and the QUEEN are busy around 
the third cot, on which an mnrant sleeps. 


The vuxKe is gone. The xKinc is at the 
open Stage Door, waiting apprehen- 
sively. The queen looks over at him 
now and then, The xinc turns from the 
door, goes to the sear, looks at it. 


KING: (Almost to himself) A moaning 
bear in the middle of the night? In New 
York City? How should I have known? 
Is a bear human? (To the sear) You 
scared me, sir. (The BEAR replies with 
a soft moan) Yes, things are much im- 
proved now. (To the cm) And how is 
the child? 


cirL: Suppose we hadn’t opened the 
door? 


xinG: God help me, I was against it. I'll 
never deny that. I thought it was—any- 
thing but a trained bear, and a human 
family. A trained bear has saved the 
life of a new man, his mother, and his 
father. (The BEAR moans) You moan 
most fearfully, sir. (The BEAR moans 
sweetly) It wasn’t like that a little while 
ago, but then there was reason enough 
for it not to be. 


queen: You talk good sense to the bear, 
King. Better sense than to the rest of us. 


KING: I’ve always loved them. I associ- 
ate them with my father. You under- 
stand, Woman, I’m uneasy about how 
long the Duke’s been gone. And I’m 
worried about the few coins he had with 
which to buy a little milk for the boy. 


QUEEN: Was there enough? 


KING: Enough perhaps for one bottle. 
A small bottle, most likely. I tell you, 
there’s no money in begging any more. 
(Suddenly) What the devil’s happened 
to him? (He thinks a moment) Oh, no! 


quEEN: What are you thinking? 
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xinc: A foul and base thought, Woman. 
I refuse to name it. (Ashamed) Could it 
be—oh, no—I refuse. 


Queen: Could it be what? 


xincG: The Duke has run off with the 
money? 


QUEEN: Foul and base indeed. Of course 
not. But could he have fallen some- 
where? He’s not strong at all, you know. 
(To the cmt, who has joined them) A 
whole month, and he’s had no real food 
—and he needs food more than we do. 
Could he have fallen somewhere? 


cmt: (Wraps a shawl around her) I'll 
go look for him. 


QUEEN: Well, now, let’s not all disap- 
pear, one by one. No! He’s not fallen. 
I'm sure of it. It was daybreak when he 
went out, There are few places where 
milk may be bought at that hour. He'll 
certainly be back soon, but when the 
milk is here, remember this—I shall be 
in charge. For us, water—all of us, in- 
cluding you, sir. (The Bear nods, moans) 
The milk’s for the mother only. 


KING. What about the child? 


queen: The mother will take care of the 
child, as she already has. 


KING: Oh. 


queen: We have no bottles and no for- 
mulas, and the mother has everything. 


cmt: I have this ring. Perhaps I can sell 
it, and buy some—bread. (She hands the 
ring to the QUEEN, who examines it) 


QUEEN: It’s a beautiful ring, Girl. 
cmrt: It looks real, doesn’t it? 


queen: Terribly. And it is, too, but it 
isn’t worth money. Now, there is water 
in the jug. We can each drink water, at 
any rate, When the mother and father 
are restored a little—well, who knows? 
Perhaps the father has money. 


KING: He has a bear, no money. If he'd 
had money, would he have come to this 
door, in that storm? 


QUEEN: Very well, then, a bear. Now 
our acting company has been enlarged 
by one trained bear, and— 


KING: Just a minute. You're not think- 
ing they’re to stay for some time? 


QUEEN: They’re here, sir. And, as you 
know, they barely made it. (Very 
clearly) These people—and I include 
the bear—are here. Beyond that door, 
beyond this theatre, is a whole world of 
wealth, in which no door opened for 
them. Why, I don’t know, and I don’t 
care, They’re here. For how long is 
none of my business, but while they are 
here, they are here, and friends, and 
members of the family. 


(Running is heard, They all turn to- 
ward the door, The pvuxe, breathless, 
comes in, carrying a whole wire crate 


containing six quart-bottles of milk. 
The x1nc closes the door and puts the 
metal bolt in place) 


QUEEN: Bravo! 

KING: Bravo! 

DUKE: I’m a poor thief! 

QuEEN: Under that bed, Duke. 


(The puKe hurries to the MoTHER’s bed 
with the crate, slides it under, and out 
of sight) 


DUKE: I'll go to jail if I must, but they 
can’t have back the milk. They can’t 
have both. 


KING: You were seen? 


DUKE: I was chased. (He brings out the 
coins) There were no stores open. (He 
hands the money to the xinc) A mile 
away, or more, I found a restaurant, but 
what they wanted for one quart was 
more than I had. I wanted a cup of 
coffee more than anything I’ve ever 
wanted in my whole life— (He looks at 
the MOTHER asleep, and at the CHILD) 
but I went out and started walking 
again, and there all of a sudden right in 
front of me was the milk wagon. 
(Pause) The whole place is covered 
with snow. All of the ruins around us 
are covered. I mean, I cut through the 
ruins when they chased me. 


xInc: Who chased you? 


DUKE: The milkman, and a boy. His son, 
I guess. (Softly) One thing I don’t un- 
derstand. They ran in silence. They 
didn’t shout stop thief! The father was 
swiftest at first, and then the son 
left him far behind. I'll tell you this. 
When I was in training for the big 
fight I never ran the way I did just now 
I don’t get it. I'll go to jail, but nobody 
but the mother can have that milk. 


Kinc: You'd better have a little your- 
self. 


DUKE: No. It’s not for me. If I had stolen 


it for myself, I could never have run 
that well. 


KING: And the boy and his father? You 
lost them? 


DUKE: How could I lose them? We ran 
in snow. 


KING: Hide, then. Over there. 


puKE: Hide, King? After I ran that way? 
No, thank you. I don’t want to hide 
(Footsteps are heard, quick and light) 
Well, here he is. 


(They all look at one another. There 
is a gentle, almost polite knock on the 
door. The pukt goes to open it. The 
KING stops him) 


KING: Wait. Wait. 


DUKE: No, we waited last time. It’s all 
right, I don’t mind. 


(The puKe opens the door, and there 
in the doorway is a Boy of eighteen or 
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nineteen, dark and grave of face. He 
looks at the DUKE, recognizes him, 
says nothing, and as the DUKE steps 
back, somewhat asking him in by that 
movement, the Boy comes in. He takes 
his time looking around—at every- 
body and everything. His eyes go 
back again and again to the cirt, but 
his face remains grave. Nobody says 
anything. The soy passes beside each 
bed, looking at each occupant, and 
then back at the group watching him. 
He looks up to the top ofthe theatre, 
and far out into the auditorium. He 
goes to the moTuer’s bed, squats, 
draws out the crate, looks around at 
everybody, shoves the crate back. He 
gets up, and walks back to the Stage 
Door) 


puKE: (Softly) I'll go with you to the 
police, if you like. 
(The soy looks at him, looks at the 
cirat, shakes his head, turns and goes. 
Everybody looks at one another) 


puKE: Well, why didn’t he speak? Why 
didn’t he say something? 


cirt: He can’t speak. 
puKE: How do you know? 
cmrt: He told me so. 


puKE: How could he tell you so? He 
didn’t say one word? 


cirt: He told me a lot of things. 


(An explosion is heard, falling debris, 
and the voices of the WORKERS) 


KING: (Straightens up, hands coins to 
queen) Off to work, then. In the snow 
perhaps the people will be more gener- 
ous. (Goes to the door, stops, turns) I 
hate to beg. (He goes, followed by the 
DUKE) 


Scene 2 


Early that afternoon, The MoTHER of the 
infant has the cuiLp beside her in bed, 
the bed partly screened off. The cuILp 
cries. Stops. 


queen: Oh, what a lovely voice, what 
a lovely anger in that voice! 


moTHER: Oh, Mother, your love for my 
child makes me proud. 


(The FATHER, working over an open 
straw suitcase, brings out cymbals for 
the Bear, turns, looks, listens) 


FATHER: Well, feed the boy, will you, 
Wife? It’s a miracle the poor fellow’s 
alive, so feed him, feed him. 


MOTHER: (To the QuEEN) I love to feed 
him. I never knew. 


FATHER: So now you know. 


MOTHER: (To the cirt) Get with a man, 
to get your own man, like this fellow. 


queen: Soon, now, but it is still a secret. 


cirt: What is? 
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QuEEN: The Silent Boy, of course. 
cirL: No, Queen. I love the other. 


QuEEN: The other is a boy, too, or was, 
but it is not him you’ love. 


crt: Him alone. No other. 


QUEEN: To argue love is lovely, but the 
Silent Boy is love. 


cirL: No, Queen. 
queen: Ah, then, love them both. 
cirt: No, just the one, my husband. 


FATHER: Women! It’s all women here! 
And the secrets of them (To the BEAR) 
All right, Gorky, to work! One, two, 
three—now! 


(The Bear striks the cymbals together 
in a rythm, as the FATHER sings:) 


Walking on my own two feet, walking, 
walking down the street. The street was 
fair, the street was sweet, walking on 
my own two feet. (He stops) Good 
Gorky. (He gives corxy a cube of 
sugar) Now, rest a moment, while I get 
my coat and cap. (He fishes into the 
open suitcase on the floor, brings out a 
coat which he puts on, and a cap, both 
bright and covered with buttons and 
bells. Another cap he puts on the BEAR. 
He goes to the women) Well, now, 
Gorky’s ready again, and so am I, Wife. 
We'll go out and work, With luck, who 
knows? Perhaps a little money for a 
big family. 


queen: You've had no food. There's 
milk in the jug. For you and for the 
bear. 


FATHER: After work, perhaps, if we've 
had luck. (The BEAR moans) Well, per- 
haps a little for Gorky, then. 


queen: A little for yourself, too. 


FATHER: I work best hungry. It’s been 
the way of my life. (Points) That child 
began in hunger. She was my bread and 
wine, and now she’s his, too, and the 
both of them to me, a miracle. Great 
good God, I thought the door would 
never open. I knew you were in here, 
because Gorky would not leave the 
door. Would you, Man? 


(The BEAR moans as the FATHER re- 
ceives a bowl of milk from the QuEEN 
and places it on the floor before cor- 
Ky. The QUEEN pours milk into an- 
other bowl, holds it out to the MAN. 


He shakes his head) 


FATHER: Ready, then, Gorky! One, two, 
three, now: (The Bear clangs the cym- 
bals together, the the FATHER and the 
BEAR walk to the far end of the stage, 
turn, and go straight to the Stage Door, 
and out) Oh, I was walking down the 
street, walking, walking down the street. 
Walking on my own two feet, walking 
on my own two feet. The street was 
fair, the street was sweet, walking on 
my own two feet... . 


Scene 3 


A little later. The three women, alone 
The QuEEN is at the table. The crrt is 
seated on a small box beside the sleep- 
ing MOTHER and CHILD, humming softly. 
After a moment, she sings softly in a 
kind of lullaby: Rock, rock, rock to 
sleep. A mother and a man. Rock in the 
dark, rock in the light. Rock in the 
heart the whole long night. Rock, rock, 
rock to sleep. A woman and a man. 


cirt: Oh, if only I were beautiful, as 
she is. 

QUEEN: Oh, you will be, don’t you worry 
about that. It’s the birth that’s made 
her beautiful. Here. Drink this. To his 
good health. (She thrusts bowl at the 
GIRL) 


GIRL: (Takes the bowl) His? 
QUEEN: Yes, Girl. The Silent Boy. 


ciRL: How, Queen? Do I wait all my 
life for love, and then when it comes, do 
I say suddenly, Ah, no, that was not 
love, this is love? 


QUEEN: Yes, Girl. 
GIRL: No, Queen. No. 


QUEEN: The Boy loves you, and you 
love him. He told you so better than if 
he had speech. And you told him so. 


err: I didn’t. 


queen: You didn’t want to, because you 
thought it was wrong. But you did. Be 
glad you did. 


cirL: How can I be glad? The Man loves 
me, and needs me, and only last night 
I begged him not to deny his love. How 
can I be glad? 


QUEEN: Be glad, and never mind how. 
cirRL: I’m not that kind of a woman. 


QUEEN: You're the only kind. It’s just 
that you’re only beginning to learn what 
kind it is. To be kind to the Man is to 
be unkind to the Boy, Unkind to him is 
unkind to life, and to yourself. 


cirL: If that’s true, I don’t want to be 
kind to myself. Or to life. (Suddenly) 
I wish the Man had never stolen, and 
the Boy had never followed him here. 


QUEEN: Why don’t you thank God you 
love him? 


cmrt: I'll never see him again, that’s 
why. Everyone I ever loved I never saw 
again. And I ached and rotted. (With 
decision) I love the Man. No other. I'll 
see him again. 


QUEEN: You'll see the Boy again, too. 


GIRL: (Stands, looks at the QUEEN with 
terrible earnestness) I will, won’t I? 
(The Queen smiles. The GIRL seems 
shocked at herself) No, Queen. It’s not 
true, I love only the Man, not the Boy. 
Let me have my poor Man, and let 
someone else have the fair Boy. He’s not 





for me. He never was. Besides, my Man 
outran him. Oh, I was proud—until— 


QUEEN: Until you saw the Boy! 


cirRL: Why is that so? How is it so? It 
is so, but why? The way he stood there, 
and walked, and looked, and understood 
Oh, thank God I'll never see him again. 
My love is too good for me. But why? 


QUEEN: In the theatre, long ago, I had 
a part once—a girl in love as you are 
And I was torn, and angry, and ashamed, 
and frightened, and insecure. Did I love 
him? Did he love me? And if I did, and 
if he did, would we both know? Or 
wouldn’t we, and then would I lose the 
other, too? Or the little love I had for 
the other? Would that little be gone, 
too? And then nothing at all? (Stops) 
I was very good in that part. 


cmt: And how did it turn out? 
QUEEN: It was a bad play. 


GiRL: Oh, no, please. How did it turn 
out? The Boy, of course. You loved the 
Boy, of course. And he loved you 


QUEEN: (Obviously not telling the 
truth) 1 never found out. It was the 
fault of the play. Plays are written 
They can go any way. 


cirL: And which way did that play go? 


queen: The bad way. The man who 
wrote the play—ah, what a sad man, 
and yet how he could write. He came to 
the rehearsals, and now and then ex- 
plained why this and why that, but it 
was all to the end that he was sad, and 
very troubled, and deathly sick. He 
drank all the time and tried to pretend 
he knew why the play was bad. 


GIRL: Why was it bad? 


QUEEN: He said it was because it was 
true, but that’s the lie that’s always told 
by the writers of bad plays, as if any- 
thing weren’t true. As if one of the true 
may not be chosen over another. Poor 
man, poor lying wanderful man. He was 
joyous in my girl's failure. True, he 
said, It’s true to lose, he said. He re- 
joiced in my wretchedness. 


QUEEN: In the theatre, long ago, | had a part once—a girl in love as you are. 
And | was torn, and angry, and ashamed, and frightened, and insecure. 


{Eugenie Leontovich, Susan Harrison) 


cmrt: Oh, no, no. 


QUEEN: Oh, it was a good part, and be- 
lieve me I made the most of it. I lost 
the Boy. I lost the Man, but the play 
ran and ran. Ah, you see, the playwright 
said, how right I was to choose the true 
The people know. And ali the time it 
wasn't so at all, it was the art of us, the 
players, that the people cherished. The 
play was bad, but do you know, it is 
still considered a good play? Unbeliev- 
able, and yet there it is. Why, the man 
who wrote it drank himself to death be- 
fore the play closed. Oh, he chose the 
true all right. He chose hate, or hate 
chose him. It was his business to choose 
love, to write a better play, and to live 
to write another 


cirL: But what happened, what hap- 
pened to you in the play? 


QUEEN: It wasn’t to me, it was to him 
the playwright. I played my part. That’s 
my work, our work. We don’t write 
them, we perform them 


GIRL: In the play what happened to you? 
He said it was true. Is the same thing 
going to happen to me? 


queen: What happened to me in the 
play is going to happen to you, too, or 
not, as you choose, jas if you were writ- 
ing the play, choosing from among the 
true for you, which is the Silent Boy, 
who was not chosen for me by the play- 
wright 


cmrL: How do I choose? Is it as simple 
as that? I love him. I'm ashamed that 
I do, but I do. So how do I choose? 
What have I got to do with it? Who 
chose him to be the milkman’s son? 
Who chose the Duke to go out and steal 
the milk? Who chose the Silent Boy to 
follow him here? Who chose him to 
come in and to look and to understand? 
I didn't. 

queen: Ah, but when he looked at you, 
and looked again, you, and nobody else, 
chose him to love you, 


crrt: And what did he choose? 


queen: And he chose to love you, as 
you know 


crt: And he went, as silently as he 
came, and there we are—nowhere again, 
nothing again. 


QueEN: He'll be back. 


cmt: Do you think so? Do you really 
think so? I've waited all day. Why 
hasn't he come back? I love him, but if 
he doesn’t come back, who do I love? 
Do I wait, and then go looking for him? 


QUEEN: He'll come looking for you. 


cirt: He will, won’t he? That is the 
truth, isn’t it? No matter what happened 
in the play, he will come looking for 
me, won't he? 


queen: Yes, he will. But if he doesn’t- 
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cirt: No, he must. Please don’t even 
think he may not. I'm thinking that, 
and I need you to stop me. 


queen: Ah, well, we shall see, we shall 
see. (Points) Rest there on the King’s 
bed. You’ve had no sleep. And I shall 
lie here, on the lonely bed of the poor 
brave Duke, God help him. ; 


Scene 4 


A little later. The queen is making th. 
bed she has slept on. The cirt is making 
the one she has slept on. The KING 
comes in. He has lost one of his shoes, 
and he is angry at himself. 


xinc: Ah, damn me, I went out with 
two shoes, and I came back with one. 


queen: Where is the other? 


KING: Just let me damn me first, please 

diamn me, damn me, damn me. Now 
what the devil am I going to do with 
only one shoe? How am I to get about? 
(Rubbing his foot, after removing the 
rag of a sock) There ought to be a pair 
of shoes somewhere in this theatre. Girl, 
see if you can find me a pair of shoes, 
will you please? 


crrt: Lost your shoe? How can a man 
lose his shoe? His head, perhaps, his 
heart, his mind—how can he lose a 
shoe? 


xtnc: Look for a pair of shoes, please— 
damn me, damn me, damn me. Where's 
the bear? Where’s the man of the bear? 


queen: They’re out to work. The bear 
crashes cymbals together, and the man 
sings. He wears a colored coat and cap. 


xinc: And the bear? 
queen: A colored cap. 


xinc: Darnn me, damn me, damn me— 
what’s the name of that bear? Don't tell 
me, I'll guess. Is it Lear, the great Fa- 
ther? Lear was once my name—damn 
me. 


queen: What happened to your shoe? 


xtnc: Hatchet, rue; latchet, rue; patchet, 
rue; rickey—rue—wash! 


queen: Oh, speak, Clown! 


KING: Damn me, damn me, damn me— 
I am speaking. Hatchet, latchet, patchet! 
Did you find me a pair of shoes, Girl? 


cmt: No, King. 

xtnc: Damn me, 

queen: Will you please talk sense? 
x1nG: The infant? The mother? 
queen: They’re both well. 


xinc: The Silent Boy? Did he come 
back? 


(The Girt turns, and looks at the 
KING) F 


queen: No, but he will. 
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KInc: Damn me, damn me. What name 
have they given the boy? 


queen: He’s a boy, and they know it, 
and the boy knows it, and knows how 
a boy’s a boy, and so all day he’s gotten 
along without a name. 


K1nc: Call him George. It’s a nice name 
Henry. That’s a nice name, too. I once 
knew a Polish clown named Stanislaus 
He never looked the part. Stan, that’s 
all—Stan. Damn me, damn me, damn 
me. (Suddenly) I gambled my shoe, and 
lost it. Call him Frederic, There’s a nice 
sound to Frederic. 


queen: Gambled your shoe? 


Inc: Yes, gambled my shoe, gambled 
my shoe. The Wreckers, knocking down 
the rotten old buildings, just a little off 
from here. I thought I'd get a coin or 
two, after a whole day of failure—not 
one coin—not one, but a small boy gave 
me this. I'll never see that Boy again, 
most likely, but one day when he’s 
an old man, a small boy will give 


him something. (He shows a yo-yo) 
The Boss of the wrecking crew out 
there, and ten or eleven others, white 
and black, at coffee time, standing 
around a little fire in the ruins. Call the 
man Patrick. It’s a nice name. Ah, you 
all need a laugh, I said, and I need a 
little of that coffee, so the Boss fills a 
mug for me, and another worker lights 
me one of his own cigarettes. The snow 
is coming down soft, soft. Ill give you 
a laugh, I said. Ah, we've had our 
laughs all day, they said. The falling 
walls make us laugh. Ah, then I said, 
I'll give you a tear. (He looks over at 
the MOTHER and the sleeping INFANT) 
Call him Robert. It’s a fine name. You? 
Give us a tear? they said. How? I’m a 
clown, I said. Very well, they said, 
one of us a tear, just one of us, and each 
of us will give you a coin. But fail, 
Clown, and what will you give us? I 
wasn’t thinking. My shoe, I said. The 
shoe of my right foot. Call the boy John, 
John’s one of the nicest names of all. 


QUEEN: You lost that bet? 


KING: Woman, for the love of God, | did mean it. What the devil's happened to the 
world? To the workers? Not one tear in one eye. If I've lost my art, what good is my shoe? 


(Barry Jones) 





xinc: Ah, the world’s laughing. The 
workers laugh. In the snow, even, I did 
my captured-thief bit that brought tears 
to the eyes of the world only a few 
years ago. I did the hungry man who 
stole the apple pie. Call the boy Rich- 
ard. Ah, Richard’s a fine name. He’ll do 
well called Richard. Had I been called 
Richard I might have been a chef! I did 
my rejected lover bit, and all they did 
was laugh—but not hard enough to 
bring a tear to one eye, and every one 
of them has two. I cheated a little be- 
cause I knew I was losing, and I did a 
little of my ridiculed-orator bit, where 
the man speaks most nobly and all they 
do is throw vegetables at him. And then 
a little of my bashful boy bit. Was it 
twenty years ago that it made every- 
body weep? And blow their noses? The 
workers only laughed. They drank cof- 
fee and smoked cigarettes and laughed. 
I bent down to take off my shoe, but 
the Boss said, Ah, keep the shoe, Clown, 
keep it. But I refused. I may be a 
shameless beggar but I am a proud 
clown, Damn me, damn me, damn me 


QUEEN: It was only a game. They didn’t 
mean it. 


KING: Woman, for the love of God, I did 
mean it. What the devil’s happened to 
the world? To the workers? Not one 
tear in one eye. If I’ve lost my art, what 
good is my shoe? (Explosion, debris, 
voices) That’s them. Damn me, damn 
me, damn me! (Suddenly) Ah, they 


even offered me coins, but I refuged 


them. 
queen: You had no right to refuse coins. 


KING: Did I have a right to fail? No, but 
I failed (He looks at his bed) And 
there’s my bed. 


QUEEN: Lie down, then. You've had no 
sleep or rest. That’s why you failed. 


KING: Is it, woman? Is that it? 
queen: Go lie down. 


Kinc: Oh, I long to. I long to, Woman 
Forever, if you ask me. (He stretches 
out) Damn me, damn me, damn me for 
my failure. Call the boy—Clown. (He 
falls asleep) 


Scene 5 


An hour or two later. The xtnc is still 
stretched out on his bed. The Bear is 
chained to the floor. The FATHER is 
working with the DUKE, and the BEAR, in 
a new act. The QUEEN and the GIRL are 
setting the table—bread, mainly. 


FATHER: All right now, Gorky. Watch 
carefully. (Puts his arms around the 
DUKE) This man is my friend. He’s your 
friend. He saved our lives. Now, with 
the woman with a child to look after, 
we need this man’s help. Instead of 
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marching, music, songs and dances— 
wrestling! A man and a bear. The Duke, 
and you, Gorky. (Embraces the DUKE) 
See? I embrace him—but gently, gently. 
Understand? He is a friend, a dear 
friend. We need him. In three hours of 
work without the woman, you and I, 
Gorky, earned nothing, not one coin. 
Oh, the weather was against us, but 
even in the worst weather, with the 
woman, we have always managed to 
earn something. (To the puxe) All right, 
now, don’t be afraid, Duke. Gorky un- 
derstands. You understand, don’t you, 
Gorky? A friend? A very dear friend? 
You are to play at wrestling with him 
You are not to wrestle in earnest. He is 
a man, and you are a bear, another 
thing. (The sear listens, turning its 
head this way and that, as if to get the 
meaning of what the FATHER is saying) 
Are you ready, Duke? 


(The QUEEN and the GIRL stop to 
watch) 


pUKE: Well; wrestling’s not my line, you 
know. I'm ready, but I've never wres- 
tled. A man, or a bear. (Looks around) 
I wish the King were awake. 


FATHER: Gorky’s an intelligent man— 
well, I think of him as a man. He's 
stronger than ten strong men, but he’s 
gentle, too. A father and a brother to 
those he loves. 


pUKE: I love Gorky, but does Gorky 
love me? 


FATHER: Well, he’s beginning to, he’s 
beginning to. He senses that everybody 
here is a friend, but he’s not sure yet. 
I'm teaching him now, and he learns 
quickly. (Gives corxy a cube of sugar. 
Hands one to the puke. The DUKE starts 
to eat it) No, No. Give the sugar to 
Gorky. 


(The vUKE steps up to corxy, holds 
the cube of sugar out to him, but the 
BEAR doesn’t take it) 


pUKE: You see? He dcesn’t love me at 
all. 


FATHER: Gorky? My boy? This is my 
friend. Your friend. Take the sugar 
from him. 


(corKY is undecided) 
Take it, Gorky. 
(corKy does not take it) 


DUKE: I want to help. We've got a child 
to take care of now. All day I saw all 
kinds of things I wanted to take—for 
the Boy. But I lost my nerve. I took 
nothing. 


crt: I'm glad. I worried that you might 
take something and that I might never 
see you again. 


DUKE: I begged, too, but I’m a poor 
beggar. Prizefighters always are. I’ve 
got to help, that’s all. I'm not afraid of 


the bear. It’s just that I’m not a wres- 
tler. Couldn’t we box? 


FATHER: Oh, no. That is an American 
sport. The bear is a European. If you 
were to strike him one blow that hurt 
him a little, just a little, perhaps no 
more than an irritation, he would go 
mad, and he would kill. Boxing is 
swift and violent. He could never un- 
derstand it. But wrestling is another 
thing. He will soon associate it with 
friendship and love and simple animal 
play. Don’t be afraid. 


cirnt: No, please. I am afraid. I love the 
bear, as we all do. But the wrestling of 
a man and a bear—it will never seem 
true to the people, in any case. 


(DUKE eats the sugar cube, noisily and 
slowly) 


FATHER: True or not, they love it, and it 
brings in money. Streets, fairs, carni- 
vals, perhaps even the circus, at last 
My problem is that I am small, no 
match at all for the bear, but the Duke 
is a‘ big man, almost as big as a bear, 
and their wrestling together would 
make our fortune. When I wrestle, it’s a 
joke. (Quickly) All right, Gorky. (He 
seizes GORKY, tries to throw him. The 
BEAR picks him up in his arms, rocks 
him, kisses him, murmurs to him, puts 
him down gently) You see? It would 
never do. I've tried and tried. If I were 
to strike him, which I have done only 
once, when he began to walk after a 
man who had kicked him, a man he 
would have crushed to death, Gorky 
still loved me. If I were to strike him, it 
wouldn't help matters any. He’s never 
understood why I struck him, how I 
could do a thing like that to him—him 
—and even now, after three long years, 
he still broods about it. Some things he 
understands, and some he doesn’t. He 
has never been able to associate that 
sudden violence in me with love, and 
yet he has gone along on faith, waiting, 
waiting for understanding. (To the 
DUKE) If we work slowly and patiently 
tonight, tomorrow we will have the be- 
ginning of a great new act. We will all 
be working again. Now, Gorky, my 
father, my brother, my son, listen to me. 
This man is our friend. (He embraces 
the puKE. The KING sits up, half-asleep, 
watches and listens) 


cirt: No. No. Something else. He is a 
kind man, and he will try, he will try 
anything that may help, but no. I'm 
afraid. 


DUKE: Do you love me, Girl? Is that it? 


(The queen holds out hér arm toward 
the cirRL, as if to urge her to speak 
truthfully) 


Because if you do love me, then by God 
the bear must love me, too. 


queen: Of course she loves you, Duke 
We all love you. You are kind. 
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DUKE: I mean love, Queen. Does she 
love me, or was that last night? An- 
other time, another story? 


ctrt: I love you. 


QUEEN: Wait a moment, child 


pUKE: We are all hungry and cold and 
lonely, but if you do not love me en- 
tirely, as foolishly as you did last night, 


there is no need to pretend. 


GIRL: I love you. 


QUEEN: Oh, wait, wait. Love speaks a 
Man, she does 


Of course she loves you. Besides 


strange language love 
you 
kindness, there is great handsomeness 
in you, which no woman could not love 
in men in general, and in the one man 


of her heart. (She stops) 


DUKE: Go on, Queen 


She is ashamed that while she 
loves you, she also loves 


No. No 


the Silent Boy. In your youth, 
in the days of your fame, it was so with 


QUEEN 


GIRL 


QUEEN 


you, too, Man. You remember. Of course 
you do 

DUKE 
Thank 


please be 


(To the cir.) 

for pretending, Girl, and 
glad. Be glad. your 
(The crt throws herself into his 
arms, sobbing. The puKE smiles, as he 


I remember, Queen. 

you 
I am 
friend 


comforts her, whispering) I am your 


friend 


(The crt draws away, then goes to 
the queen. The puKE looks around, and 


then goes to the xinc. He begins to 
walk toward the door suddenly) 

Duke? 
goes to him 


is it, Man? 


QUEEN She 


What 


(The DUKE 


Tu rns him arou nd ) 


stops 


DUKE: (As if he were saying, “I want to 
God to beg 


(He gestures) 


beg for Grace”) I want 


queen: You've had no food. Take this 


bread 


DUKE: Bread, Queen? (He struggles with 
his emotions, looks up, speaks bitterly, 
powerfully) Give the bread to the well- 
fed Boy! (Earnestly) Oh, 


Please forgive me. (He hurries out) 


I'm _ sorry 


FATHER: He’s too old for you, Girl. 


Girt: (Angry) He’s not too old. My love 


is too little. No man loves as he loves, 
and yet I do not love him, and the 
Silent Boy doesn’t know I'm alive. Oh, 


I hate love 


FATHER: Ah, you may lose them both, 
and find another, or two others, 
lose them, too, from 


and 
loving them too 
much or too little or something else 
And still the world is there, and you're 
the middle of 
everything. Love has no reason, or right- 


on the stage, right in 


ness, 


The 


or way. 
Bear 


(He waves-at his wife) 


loved her. I didn’t, at first 
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The bear hummed when he saw her. His 
soul turned sweet and gentle. For me it 
might have been her, it might have been 
somebody else. The Bear decided for 
me, and there she is, the mother of my 
son, my firstborn. Of all the women in 
the world was she the only one to be 
the mother of my son? No, Girl. It hap- 
pened. It happened, and now it’s the 
law, and history. It’s a long world, Girl 
It’s a big time, and live is a word, if 
you're not busy with a bear, or a boy to 
put on his feet. 


cirL: I want to believe in love, Queen, 


whether it’s a word or something else 


FATHER: It’s a word all right, and some- 
thing else, too. And that’s the part that’s 
hard to follow. What else is it? (Almost 
jabbering) Well, get up, get up now, 
get along into another day. Love is get- 
ting along into another day, getting to 
work, whatever your work is. The rest 
of love is—who knows? I love her. And 
I love the boy beside her. What does 
that mean? What does it mean? It mean 
I've got to teach the Bear to wrestle a 
big man without hurting him. And our 
big man has gone. Now, he’ll come back, 
won't he? 


QUEEN: I wonder. There were tears in 
the poor man’s eyes. 


GIRL: Tears in his eyes? He belongs here. 
And now he’s gone, and I’m here, and 
I don’t belong here. He lied for me, 
Queen out of kindness and pity. What 
theatre have I known? One potato, two 
potato? Is that being in the theatre? I 
pledge allegiance to the Flag. Is that 
acting? How do you do, my partner. Is 
that something in an opera? I came here 
lost, and he found me, and helped me, 
and protected me. He saved my life. I've 
learned more since I’ve been here than 
in all the rest of the time of my life. He 
lied to let me stay, and I told the truth 
to drive him out. Queen, I'll go find him 
now, and just say I’m sorry for being 
such a truthful dirty liar, and then I'll 
go my way. 


KING: (Gets up, speaks softly) Well, if 
anyone here should be angry, it should 
be me. Angry only that we know noth- 
ing, and that we can’t learn. But I am 
about that, Girl, and 
there is no need for you to be, either 
This is how it is. If we were in a palace, 
instead of in this cave, this would be 
how it is. If we had everything, and 


not even angry 


QUEEN: What is it, Man? 
DUKE: | want to beg. 
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more than everything, this would be 
how it is. If we loved God and God 
loved us, this would be how it is. And 
I am not angry. I cannot be angry. This 
is the world, this is us, this is all there 
is, and we do not understand. 


cirL: Then, what's it for, Father? What's 
it for? 


KING: For this, precisely this. 
cmrL: The lies, too? 


KInc: There are no lies. What's it for’ 
It’s for putting up with—with humor, 
if possible. Without excuses, without 
astonishment, without regret, without 
shame, without any system and order 
more elaborate than courtesy and love 
Do not be angry at yourself for being 
who you are. If you think you are not 
truth and beauty, perhaps you are mis- 
taken. 


cirt: Thank you, Father. I don’t belong 
here. 


KING: Nobody belongs here, but here we 
are. My father and my mother didn’t 
think! No, they didn’t. But even if they 
had, as so many have, I still wouldn't 
belong here, and nobody else would, 
either. The Bear belongs here, and all 
his kind. We're another creature. We 
know enough to know we know noth- 
ing, and it is terrible and wonderful 
They know nothing but do not know 
that they know nothing, and it is neither 
terrible nor wonderful—it just is. His 
name is Gorky. But his mother never 
gave him the name. She looked at him 
and there he was. A bear, and not a 
tiger, or a rabbit, or a hawk. We think, 
and remember, and speak, and laugh, 
and sing, and dance, and make things 
of all kinds, on purpose. We do all these 
things because we don’t belong here. It’s 
not our place. It’s a cave. What are we 
doing in a cave? We're angels. What 
are we doing in bodies? (Pause) For 
some reason, we’re trying our best, help- 
lessly, to pretend that we are in them, 
that we belong in them, and that we are 
here, and that we belong here. (He goes 
to the door) I'll go fetch my shoe, now 
I failed, and I know I failed. (He goes) 


GIRL: I'll go now, too. 


FATHER: (Shouts) Ah, stay, girl! You’ve 
been a great help to my wife and son 


ctrt: He didn’t come back. I thought he 
would. I thought he loved me. 


FATHER: How do you know he doesn’t? 
QUEEN: He did this morning. 

cmrt: This morning. How far away this 
morning is. And so he loved me this 
morning, and this is tonight, and he 


didn’t come back. There’s no reason for 
me to stay any longer. Goodbye. 


FATHER: (Shouts) Goodbye! Everybody’s 
always saying goodbye. You've got no 
place to go. Before you’ve even left, it’s 
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already as good as another year gone by 
anyway, and you've come back—-so stay, 
stay! 


(There is a loud and merry knock at 
the door. The QUEEN and the cirt look 
at one another, desperately, hopefully 
The FATHER goes to the door, opens it 
It is the WRECKING CREW BOSS, and a 
NEGRO HELPER) 


Boss: (Comes in, looks at everybody, 
then speaks softly) What's this? We 
knocked as a joke. People? Here? 
What's that over there? 


FATHER: That’s Gorky, my bear. And 
who are you, sir? 


Boss: The foreman of the wrecking 
crew. And the women, what are they 
doirig here? 


FATHER: A moment ago they were argu- 
ing about love. How it works and what 
it means. Maybe you can tell ‘em 
What's it mean? 


Boss: I don’t know, but I know that this 
beautiful old building is next for the 
dynamite, (He glances up, and around) 


FATHER: The dynamite? This is a the- 
atre, man 


Boss: So it is, so it is, but down it comes 
just the same first thing tomorrow 
morning, along with all the other build- 
ings in this area. Rooming houses, of- 
fices, stores, churches—all old, all rotted, 
all finished—to make way for the new 
But I've loved every poor old wreck of 
a place that my men and I have brought 
down. Look up there, Jamie— it’s a high 
and handsome place, now, isn’t it? 


FATHER: Yes, while you're at it, Jamie, 
look over there. That’s my wife. She 
became a mother early this morning 
Beside her is my son. They can't be 
moved now. They need time. 


Boss: (Near a bor) May I sit down? I 
have a longing to sit down in here. 


QUEEN: Welcome, sir 


Boss: (Looking at her strangeiy) Thank 
you. (Looks at the cirt, as he sits) And 
the girl there? She’s your daughter? 


QUEEN: In a manner of speaking. 
poss: What manner is that? 


queen: For three months short of a 
year an old man of the theatre and | 
have lived here. He found this theatre 
in the morning, and I found it in the 
afternoon. He called me the Queen, and 
I called him the King. Then, a month 
ago, an old prizefighter found this place, 
and yesterday this girl found it. All in 
all, a family—a great Clown begging as 
a free man in the human streets rather 
than leave the theatre, and me and the 
prizefighter, and this Girl, who is my 
daughter, 


Boss: A great Clown? (Looks at JAMIE) 
How many shoes does he wear? 


QUEEN: Two when he has two, but now 
he has one. 

poss: We know the man. This afternoon 
he made us roar with laughter. Madam, 
what is your problem? 


QuEeEN: Mine, sir? I have no problem. 

Boss: The problem of your family, then? 
queen: Love, of course, Survival, and 
love. And what is your problem, sir? 


Boss: How best, swiftest, most safely, 
and least expensively to bring this 
mansion—down into ruins, and then to 
clear away the debris 

Queen: Simple 

poss: (Holding a crust of bread) May I” 
QUEEN 
drink? 


Boss: No, thanks, just this bread. I am 
confused, and my teeth need something 
to work upon. I’m poor at words, and at 


Please, sir, And something to 


thinking, too, if you ask me. (He chews) 
Jamie, boy? 


JAMIE: Yes, sir? 
Boss: What can we do, Jamie? 


JaMIE: I could go find the Old Man and 
give him back his shoe. I've kept it in 
a safe place, but he could never find it 
I just thought it ought to be kept in a 
safe place 

Boss: The mother and the child can’t be 
moved, Jamie 


JAMIE: No, sir, they can’t 


Boss: Tomorrow's Friday, and the day 
after is Saturday, and then Sunday. (He 
thinks a moment, and then speaks sud- 
denly) Jamie, tell my boys, tell my 
crew, tell them all at once and one by 
one, do you hear, Jamie? 


JAMIE: Yes, sir 


Boss: All at once and one by one, Boys, 
he says we're all to be sick tomorrow, 
and the day after. Use the name you 
have for me among you, I don’t mind 
I've only pretended to mind. Tell them 
the Madmen says we're all to be sick 
tomorrow, and the day after. That's all 
Just sick. Every one of us, At home. In 
bed. Coughing, and sweating. I want to 
study this problem carefully. It may 
take me a little time 

JaMiE: Yes, sir 
Boss: And Jamie? 
samie: Yes, sir 


Boss: (Brings money from his pocket) 
Find the Great-Man, and give him back 
his shoe, and then step into that little 
store we all go to at lunchtime. Buy us 
—well, you know, Jamie, the things we 
like—but a lot of it. I'm very hungry 


gsaMiE: Yes, sir. Everybody sick until 
Monday morning 


Boss: Jamie? 


Jamie: Yes, sir 
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Boss: If anybody asks why—(He waits 
a long time, shakes his head quickly) 
There is no why. 


Jamie: Yes, sir. (JAMIE turns and goes 
quickly, as the Boss keeps chewinj 
bread) 


queen: I'd like to ask why? 


Boss: (Looking around from one to the 
other) The truth? 


queen: If you know the truth, sir. 


Boss: I know, Queen. The King came 
by as we stopped for coffee and ciga- 
rettes this afternoon. He said he would 
make us laugh—for a coin. And my men 
said, Why, we're laughing all the time, 
make us weep, and you'll have a lot of 
coins. And he worked, and worked well, 
and all we did was laugh—all except 
one, Queen, that I know of—myself! 
One who wept bitterly from the begin- 
ning of the great Clown’s work to the 
end of it, and fell to the bottom of his 
soul with grief and admiration at the 
Clown’s refusal of our coins, and the 
forefeiture of his shoe. Myself, and more 
than likely Jamie, too. (Pause) And 
more than likely each of the others, too, 
each of us unwilling, Queen, unwilling 
to let the other know of his pity and 
love for his Father. That is why. 


queen: I thought is was for the child 


soss: No. I have my own, know them 
and love them and understand them, 
and don’t understand them, and prob- 
ably never will. It is for the Father. 
The King. The Madman. The Clown. 


The Father of the Child. (He gets up 
suddenly, speaks softly) I must go along 
here now and study the problem. 


(He goes. The cirt looks around at 
everybody, goes to the BEAR, rests her 
head on his shoulder, then turns and 
runs out) 


FATHER: (Shouts) Gorky, I wish you'd 


stop liking only pretty girls! 


Scene 6 


Early Monday morning. The FATHER is 
up. The MOTHER is up. The CHILD is in 
her arms. The BEAR is waiting. The fam- 
ily suitcase is packed. The QUEEN is up 
The xnc is up. Everybody is doing little 
things in silence. Making bundles, fold- 
ing things, tying shoelaces and packages 


KInG: Well, Queen. 
queen: Yes, King. 
KING: Monday. 


queen: Yes, Monday. The first day of 
the week. 


inc: And the last day of the World. 
Queen: Oh, stop. 


KING: Do you know it’s the name of the 
theatre, actually? I found out only yes- 
terday, out front. 
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queen: I had no idea. In any case, 
you've got both your shoes, and I've got 
all my things. 


inc: And we've eaten well these past 
few days. 


QUEEN: Yes, we have. 


KING: There’s another theatre that’s been 
dark for years. (Points) A little up, and 
east. 


QUEEN: Oh, no, no. 

KING: Where, then? 

QueEN: Where all the others are. I don’t 
mind. 

inc: Alone? 


queen: What a strange question, King 
What a strange word. Who can be 
alone? 


KING: You can. I’ve seen you alone 
when I’ve been right beside you. Alone? 


QueEN: Yes, I think so. 


KING: Well, let me carry your bundle 
until you’re there, at any rate. I've 
nothing of my own to carry. 


queen: (Sweetly) Would you? Just un- 
til I'm there? (xrnc smiles) I’ve never 
understood such places too well. Where 
they are and how one obtains entrance 


KING: It’s the same with me, of course, 
but I'll ask, and we'll find out. 


FATHER 
with us. 


You're both welcome to come 


QuEEN: You're very kind. Oh, no, thank 
you 


MOTHER: We'll do very well. I know we 
will. There will be plenty for all of us, 
and we need your help. 


x1nc: The Duke might have learned to 
wrestle the Bear, or the other way 
around. 


FATHER: Yes, yes, that would have 
helped a lot. 


xinc: (Looks up and all around) Well 


(Footsteps are heard, ‘and then a 
knock at the door, The KING opens 
the door, and there in the doorway is 
the puKE, and behind him the sILent 
Boy. They come in) . 


puKE: (Looks around, nodding to each) 
Well, here he is. Where’s the Girl? 


QUEEN: She left soon after you did. She 
went out to find you. 


DUKE: I've been looking for this Boy. 
He can't speak, but he can understand, 
and I’ve told him the Girl loves him. 


QUEEN: Boy? Do you love the Girl? 


(The soy looks at the puKeE, then back 
at the QUEEN, then nods one nod) 


Well, she’s been gone for several days 
now. But she’s somewhere about. Look 
for her, You'll find her. 
be looking for you. 


Because she’ll 


(The crREw Boss comes in, walking 
slowly and thoughtfully, followed by 
JAMIE, with papers in his hands: 
charts, floor plans, and so on. The Boss 
nods at everybody, looks up at the 
problem. He looks at his watch) 


KING: We're ready. We're on our way, 
and thank you very much. 


goss: (Goes to the x1nc, looks at him 
intently) Good luck, Father. Good luck, 
all. (He and JAMIE go) 


FATHER: (To the puKE) Join us. We need 
you. We'll be working the streets at 
first but soon we'll get to the circus, I’m 
sure. 


(The puKeE thinks about this, but does 
not reply. The FATHER and MOTHER 
smile at the others awkwardly, and 
nod, and the FATHER unloosens the 
BEAR'S chain. They begin to go) 


QuEEN: Oh... 
(The MOTHER stops) 


May I have one last look at the child, 
please? 


(The MoTHER hurries to the QUEEN, 
who looks intently at the cHILD, then 
nods, and the FATHER and the BEAR and 
the MOTHER go, all of them waving, 
including the BEAR) 


DUKE: (Looks around, bewildered be- 
cause the cir is gone. He looks up. The 
SILENT BOY nods, and turns to go. The 
DUKE stops him, shakes his head, looks 
up. They all wait in silence. The crIrt 
comes in through the open door) 


GIRL: I've come back for my man, if he’ll 
have me, 


(The pvuKE turns and looks at her. 
The Girt runs to his arms. The DUKE 
puts one hand at the back of her neck 
and the other at the back of the Boy’s 
neck and holds them in place, staring 
at one another, speechless. Slowly, 
little by little, the puxe draws them 
together, and they embrace. He looks 
up.) 


pUKE: Thank you, sir. 


(He turns and hurries out. After a 
moment the KING and QUEEN embrace 
the embracing Boy and GIRL, and then 
gesture at them to get along. They go, 
with their arms around one another) 


queen: All right, King, (She looks 
around and up, smiling) 


xinc: I'll be along in a moment. (The 
QUEEN smiles at him, turns and, walking 
like a Queen, goes out. The x1nc looks 
around, too, and then out into the 
auditorium) 


KING: Farewell, then—womb, cave, hid- 
ing place, home, church, world, theatre 
—a fond and loving farewell. (He works 
the yo-yo) Farewell, and welcome! (He 
waves to the theatre, and goes walking 
swiftly) 





J 


Ae Oita aces) 


QUEEN: In any case, you've got both your shoes, and I've got all my things. 
KING: And we've eaten well these past few days. 


Eugenie Leontovich) 


(Barry Jones 
ore 
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E, USA 


Frank Lloyd Wright designed the $500,000 
Dallas Theatre Center scheduled to be ready 
next year. The building will contain three 
levels. The auditorium and stage will occupy 
the center level; above it will be a mezza- 
nine leading to outside balconies, and below 
the stage will be the workshop and classrooms. 


The interior and a sketch of the core of the 
new Waco Civic Theatre in Waco, Texas, de- 
signed by James Hull Miller and constructed 
by the firm of Wiedemann and Salmond. It 
was created especially for the regional theatre 
whose budget is small. Arena, proscenium 
and classical-style productions can be given 


The Youngstown Playhouse, Youngstown, 
Ohio, was designed by Frank Smith, Jr., and 
checked by Jo Mielziner and Edward C. Cole, 
professor of drama at Yale University. The 
theatre, scheduled to be completed this month, 
will open with an original revue. The site is 
a three-acre plot near the city’s population 
center, 


(continued on next page) 
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On Broadway the ever-recurring cry is for new 
theatres. This has been going on for more than thirty 
years. Still in the drawing-board stage is the pro- 
posed repertory theatre for the new Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts in New York. But imag- 
inative and civic-minded people across the country 
have built new theatres for their communities that 
put to shame Broadway’s dilatory approach. Variety 
and flexibility in staging, and playhouses that bring 
the audience into closer contact with the production 
and the actors, are the hallmarks of these new 
theatres. 


Big D, Little A, Double L-A-S Spells Dallas 


Long before Frank Loesser’s song in The Most 
Happy Fella made the nation Dallas-conscious, Dal- 
las was a famous city and the theatre was part of its 
fame. Its latest theatre venture is the DALLAS 
THEATRE CENTER, designed by the dean of 
American architects, Frank Lloyd Wright. And like 
all things that originate in Texas, Dallas’ plans for 
the theatre are big and bold. The theatre center is 
to be both a theatre and a school of drama, and it is 
envisioned as an institution in the same sense as the 
Old Vic in England and the Théatre National Popu- 
laire in France. The theatre, expected to cost 
$500,000 (the site was donated), is scheduled to be 
ready for occupancy by the end of next year. And it 
wouldn’t surprise us at all if Dallas steals a march 
on New York or Washington and succeeds in being 
the first city in the country to have a national theatre. 

Frank Lloyd Wright’s blueprint for the playhouse 
includes many functional ideas that, he says in the 
usual forthright Wright manner, “are designed to 
liberate the stage from the shackles of tradition.” He 
has abolished the proscenium or “picture frame” 
stage and designed a revolving stage, a forestage 
and two side stages. The revolving stage will be 
divided by a disappezring screen. He has done away 
with footlights in favor of manual and automatic 
overhead lighting. The site is a wooded tract be- 
tween Lemmon Avenue and Blackburn Street in 
Dallas, valued at more than $100,000 and donated by 
Sylvan T. Baer in memory of his parents, and will 
be known as Baer Memorial Park. 


Paul Baker, recently head of the drama depart- 
ment of Baylor University, has been engaged as 
director of the Dallas Theatre Center, whose mem- 
bers have been active as a theatre group for five 
years. Mr. Baker reports that “the theatre will be 
repertory in the sense that a play will run a limited 
length of time and then another play put on. We 
hope to have several occasions during the seven-to- 
nine-month season when theatregoers can see sev- 
eral plays within a week’s time.” The theatre will 
maintain a resident, but changing, nucleus of pro- 
fessional qualified workers. The school of drama will 
offer courses in acting, directing, producing, play- 
writing, set designing and other theatre departments. 
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A children’s theatre is part of the project, where 
youngsters will develop their skills by writing, pro- 
ducing, directing and acting in their own plays. 
There also will be a subsidiary program in which the 
facilities of the theatre will be used to bring the 
community other culutral activities. 

For the Dallas Theatre Center is a community 
enterprise — designed to meet the cultural needs of 
the people in and around the city. Civic leaders who 
are raising funds and working to make the theatre 
a reality include Robert D. Stecker, president of the 
organization, Stanley Marcus, Leonard M. Green, 
W. W. Lynch, Angus Wynne, Jr., Mrs. Frank E. 
Austin, Jr., Hobart D. Turman and W. W. Overton, 
Jr. So far, more than $300,000 has been raised. Con- 
tributions in the form of memorial gifts for specific 
parts of the theatre include $25,000 for the revolving 
stage, $40,000 for air conditioning and heating, $3,000 
each for dressing rooms, and $500 each for seats. In 
the words of R. A. Goodson, campaign chairman, 
“The Dallas Theatre Center offers our community 
the opportunity to acquire a civic and educational 
asset of great value. It will attract many thousands 
of visitors. It will establish prestige for Dallas 
throughout the world. But most important of all, 
it is an institution that will enrich the lives of us 
and our children.” 


Waco—“A Theatre of Tomorrow” 


Dallas is not the only city in Texas that boasts a 
new theatre project. Just ninety miles south of it, 
Waco (population 106,000) is the proud possessor of 
the WACO CIVIC THEATRE, a new playhouse de- 
signed by James Hull Miller. It opened officially 
May 22 with a production of The Teahouse of the 
August Moon. Miller has been responsible for sev- 
eal imaginative new theatres recently built in the 
Southwest and elsewhere, including the Midland 
Theatre Center, Midland, Texas; the Playbox, New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, and the 
Marjorie Lyons Playhouse in Shreveport. 


Simplicity of form and flexibility of operation are 
the keynotes of Miller’s designs. The Waco Civic 
Theatre, with a maximum seating capacity of 150, 
was created especially for the small but adventur- 
ous regional theatre group whose operating budget 
is small. Miller conceives of a theatre—audience, 
actor and stage—as a unified whole, which he calls 
an architectural envelope. To him the platform is 
the basic element in stage design. Elsewhere on 
these pages is a sketch of the core of the Waco Civic 
Theatre, showing the court, the orchestra, the ter- 
races, the parterre and lighting crate. For proscen- 
ium and open staging, the actors occupy the court 
while the chairs are arranged on the orchestra, ter- 
races and parterre. For arena productions, the chairs 
are removed from the orchestra and placed on the 
court, some on risers. For classic staging, the actors 
occupy part of the orchestra, the terraces and a por- 
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tion of the parterre. Additional platforms for chairs 
are erected on the court. The total cost of erecting 
the theatre, which is completely air-conditioned, 
came to $66,800. Of this, $2,000 was spent for the 
lot, $2,800 for the sitework, $58,000 for the building 
and $4,000 for the furnishings. 

The actors, director and all other workers in the 
theatre participate on a voluntary basis, but the 
organization hopes to be able to afford a salaried 
director in the near future. The theatre began in 
1946 as an adjunct to the Baylor Theatre (Baylor 
University in Waco) under a Rockefeller grant. Two 
years later it branched out on its own. Romi Witt- 
struck, secretary of the group, says that we started 
many shows with a budget of $15 and faith. Plays 
were given at such varied places as a wrestling 
arena, the Y.W.C.A. and a defunct night club. The 
response was erratic. A melodrama given at the 
night club, drew great response but 
have been more due to the beer that was served 
than anything else. Many times we had a good play 
but there were more people on stage than in the 
audience. But instead of giving up with the pseudo 
culturists’ cry of many community theatres, “The 
people of this town just won’t support the arts,’ we 
went to work and got financial support. In 1953 we 
raised enough money from the local merchants to 
remodel the Fort Playhouse. Luck went against us 
two years later when the theatre burned to the 
ground during an electrical storm. But Madison A. 
Cooper, who had come to our aid before, donated 
a large sum of money for a theatre of our own. After 


this may 


his death, the Cooper Foundation, established by his 
estate, gave us a large grant, and we went ahead 
with our plans.” 

Productions for the 1958-59 season at the Waco 
Civic Theatre include Time Limit! (proscenium stag- 
ing) Visit to a Small Planet (platform), Separate 
Tables (arena) and Tiger at the Gates (classical 
staging). 


A Third Home for Youngstown 


The YOUNGSTOWN PLAYERS of Youngstown, 
Ohio, plan to open their new theatre, designed by 
Youngstown architect Frank Smith, Jr., this month 
with an original revue. The group began thirty-three 
years ago in a converted stable (seating 150) with 
one hundred charter members (many of whom are 
still active). By the late thirties they had outgrown 
their quarters, raised about $15,000 by public sub- 
scription and bought an abandoned movie house 
(seating 280) that they opened in June, 1940. Four 
years ago they had outgrown this theatre and started 
a drive to get money to build a larger house. They 
netted over $300,000 from citizens, business and 
industry in the Youngstown area. Their new theatre 
(seating 500 )will be the home of three groups: 
the Youngstown Players, the Youngstown Players’ 


The Nativity play again will be presented by the Wilcoxon 
Group players of Santa Monica, California, in the new 2,750- 
seat Civic Auditorium this month. It is the seventh season 
for this Christmas pageant, but the first in which the pro- 
duction has been sponsored by the City Council, under a 
$6,250 allocation 





Arena Theatre and, next season, the Civic Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. 


The Youngstown Playhouse has a proscenium 
stage with a 34-foot opening; the actual stage width 
is 100 feet, the depth, 40 feet. Areas off stage right 
include the technical director’s office, dressing rooms 
and a huge workroom. Above this wing are the sew- 
ing rooms and storage facilities for the more than 
ten thousand costumes the Players have amassed 
over the years. Seats in the auditorium are set with 
no center aisles. The audience enters by way of a 
grand staircase from a large lobby on the ground 
level. On the ground level also are the checkrooms, 
box office, lounges, kitchen facilities, the director’s 
office and a large rehearsal room. Off the lobby, 
down a half level, is a 200-seat arena theatre with 
dressing rooms and storage space. As with virtually 
all new theatres outside New York, there are ample 
parking accommodations. 

The Youngstown Players have a membership of 
four thousand season-ticket buyers, and of the many 
people involved in its operation, four are on a paid 
basis: managing director James C. Cameron, tech- 
nical director James Gordon, office manager Luella 
Cowden, and her part-time assistant. 


The Twenty-fifth Year in Lima 


Celebrating its twenty-fifth year of operation, the 
Amil Tellers’ ENCORE THEATRE of Lima, Ohio, 
was scheduled to open its new theatre the latter part 
of October with the melodrama The Drunkard. The 
building was constructed by the theatre director, 
Richard Reeder, at a cost of $60,000, and purchased 
by the organization from him. The stage is designed 
for proscenium or arena productions and features 
an apron that extends out in a semicircle. The seat- 
ing capacity is 333 and each row is elevated to allow 
full view of the stage from every seat. Other con- 
struction details include automatic ventilation, pro- 
viding constantly changing, temperature-controlled 
fresh air; a wide cantilevered deck over the en- 
tranceway, which offers protection from inclement 
weather, and ramps instead of steps. 

The stage curtains from the old Faurot Opera 
House, a landmark in Lima before it was torn down, 
where Lillian Russell, Al Johnson, Spencer Tracy 
(he played in stock there) and other stars appeared, 
now grace the Encore Theatre. Exit lights from the 
historic opera house serve the same function in the 
new house. 

Mrs. Paul Sowards is president of this community 
theatre, which began its life in a onetime stable. The 
theatre then was known as Stable Gables and had a 
seating capacity of sixty. After 1945 the group per- 
formed in arena style in a local hotel. Director 
Reeder, a member since the Stable Gables days and 
a graduate of Northwestern University, is one of the 
ever-increasing number of persons who aré making 
community theatre their profession. Works that he 
will direct this season include The Mousetrap, My 
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3 Angels, The Rainmaker, The Desk Set and Our 


Town. 
New Buildings Elsewhere 


As an important part of a $2,800,000 Jewish center, 
the RESIDENT THEATRE of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, is building a new theatre. Marvin J. Rosen is 
the director. The CATHOLIC THEATRE GUILD, 
Evansville, Indiana, in existence for nearly nine 
years, has a relatively new playhouse, seating 370, 
with a lobby measuring 20 by 48 feet and a stage with 
a 36-foot proscenium opening. The building is con- 
structed of porous concrete block. The Rev. Charles 
T. Schoettelkotte is the director. The THRESHOLD 
THEATRE, INC. of Westbury, New York, now in 
its tenth season, has’ installed air conditioning and 
elevated seating for the comfort of its audiences. 

Construction on a new Fine Arts Building at West 
Texas State College, Canyon, Texas (Texas cer- 
tainly is a-building) , will include a new theatre for 
the PALO DURO PLAYERS of the college, now in 
their eleventh year. A feature of the new theatre 
will be a hydraulic orchestra lift that can be used as 
a forestage. The building will have a workshop, fa- 
cilities for costume-making and dressing and storage 
rooms. There also will be a second stage to accom- 
modate intimate theatre and student productions 
and provide rehearsal space. William A. Moore is 
the director, and Robert L. Antrim technical director 
of the group. The PLAYERS, Montclair State Col- 
lege, Montclair, New Jersey, under the direction of 
L. Howard Fox, recently produced Ah, Wilderness! 
in their new theatre auditorium, which has been in 
operation a little more than a year. This production 
was in celebration of the college’s semi-centennial. 
The theatre auditorium (seating capacity 1,009) is 
part of a structure (measuring more than one and 
a half times the length of a football field) that is 
the home of the Speech Department and includes the 
School of Drama. The theatre’s stadium-style seat- 
ing arrangement offers good sight lines, and angled 
ceiling planes and reflecting walls provide excellent 
acoustics. Among its many features, the stage has 
flying facilities, a cyclorama and black drapes. Next 
spring the college group will present The Skin of 
Our Teeth. 


A City-sponsored Nativity play 


The City of Santa Monica, California, through its 
City Council, has voted to sponsor the annual Na- 
tivity play to be given this month by the WILCOX- 
ON GROUP PLAYERS in the new 2,750-seat Civic 
Auditorium, and has provided the group with a bud- 
get of $6,250. This will be the first city-sponsored 
presentation of this pageant, which for the past six 
years has been given in the tiny Miles Playhouse to 
overflowing audiences. Under thé direction of Joan 
Wilcoxon, a professional cast of eighty (their serv- 
ices donated except for a stipend to cover expenses) 
will present three performances of the Christmas 
play. END 
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Bey 
Beet 


Julie Harris, once a member of the wedding, is now a bride in The Warm Peninsu 
Masteroff. She appears as Ruth Arnold, a simple young girl who goes to Miami Beach on a lat 


comes involved in unusual adventures and an unexpected romance, a role that is a decided departure fron 


her previous parts in The Country Wife, The Lark and I Am a Camera. Miss Harris is scheduled 


the play for the entire season (through May 9) before coming to New York next season 


itself from the usual practice of touring after a Broadway opening 





Right: During the Moscow Art Theatre’s visit to London last 
spring, it presented this production of The Three Sisters, 
with Vladimir Popov (left) as Ferapont, and Nicolai Alex- 
eyev as Andrei. 


Left: The Cherry Orchard was a fiftieth-anniversary produc- 
tion of the Moscow Art Theatre in 1948. The original 
production by this group opened on Chekhov’s birthday— 
January 17, 1904. 


Stanislavski 


[The following excerpts are taken from the new book Stanislavski's 
Legacy, edited and translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood, and 
recently published by Theatre Arts Books (224 pp., $3.50). This book is 
a compilation of articles, speeches, notes and memoirs left by Stanislavski 
at the time of his death in 1938. This year marks the ninety-fifth anni- 
versary of Stanislavski’s birth and the sixtieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Moscow Art Theatre, where the famed Stanislavski “method” 
of acting was practiced and perfected.—Ed.| 


The Hard Job of Being an Actor 


The work of an actor and director, as we under- 
stand it here, is a painful process, not merely some 
abstract “joy of creativeness” that one hears so much 
empty talk about from the ignoramuses in art. Our 
work gives us joy when we undertake it. This is the 
joy of being conscious that we may, that we have the 
right, that we have been permitted to engage in the 
work we love—work to which we have dedicated our 
lives. And our work gives us joy when we see that 
having fulfilled our task, put on a performance, 
played a role, we have contributed something worth 
while to our audience, communicated to him some- 
thing necessary, important to his life, for his devel- 
opement. ... 

The thing which lies at the base of an actor’s or 
director’s creativeness is work, and not moods or 
any other popular slogans such as “flights,” “down 
beats,” “triumphs.” .. . 

I want you to learn again in practice what is 
called the “Stanislavski Method.” There is no 
“method” as yet. There are a number of proposi- 
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tions and exercises which I propose to actors to 
carry out: They are to work on themselves, train 
themselves to become master artists. What are the 
basic propositions of my “method’’? 

The first is this: There are no formulas in it on 
how to become a great actor, or how to play this or 
that part. The “method” is made up of steps towards 
the true creative state of an actor on the stage. When 
it is true it is the usual, normal state of a person in 
real life. 

But to achieve that normal living state on stage is 
very difficult for an actor. In order to do it he has 
to be: (a) physically free, in control of free muscles; 
(b) his attention must be infinitely alert; (c) he 
must be able to listen and observe on the stage as he 
would in real life, that is to say to be in contact with 
the person playing opposite him; (d) he must be- 
lieve in everything that is happening on the stage 
that is related to the play. . 

In order to make it easier for you as an actor to 
take action on the stage, put yourself first of all in 
the circumstances proposed by the playwright for 
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the character you are playing. Ask yourself: What 
would I do if the same thing should happen to me 
as it does in the play to the character I am playing? 
I call if jokingly a “magic” word because it does so 
much to help an actor get into action. Having learned 
to take action for yourself, then determine what dif- 
ference there is between your own actions and those 
of your character in the play. Find out all the rea- 
sons which justify the actions of your character and 
then act without reflecting about just where your 
‘own” actions end and “his” begin. The one and the 
other will merge of their own accord if you have 
followed the procedure I have indicated to you. . . . 
(6 October 1924) 


On Being Truthful in Acting 


What does it really mean to be truthful on the 
stage? .. . Does it mean that you conduct yourself 
as you do in ordinary life? Not at all. Truthfulness 
in those terms would be sheer triviality. There is 
the same difference between artistic and inartistic 
truth as exists between a painting and a photograph: 
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The author, Stanislavski, as actor—as Astroff, the doctor in 
Uncle Vanya. He played the role in the first Moscow Art 


Theatre production of the work; which opened in October, 
1899. 


The latter reproduces everything, the former only 
what is essential; to put the essential on canvas re- 
quires the talent of a painter. (1905) 

Back to Study-—Talks with Established Actors 


The art of the [Moscow] Art Theatre is such that 
it requires constant renewal, constant persistent 
work on itself. It is built on reproducing and con- 
veying true organic life. It cannot tolerate the stag- 
nation of traditions even in beautiful forms. It is 
alive; like all living things, it is forever unfolding, 
in movement. What was good yesterday is no longer 
valid today. Today’s performance is not what yes- 
terday’s performance was. For this type of art a 
special technique is necessary—not the study of 
fixed theatrical forms, but a technique of mastery 
over the laws of the creative ..ature of man, a cap- 
acity to affect that nature, to govern it, the ability to 
develop one’s intuitiveness, one’s creative possibili- 
ties, in every performance. . . . (1937) 


Memories of Chekhov 


He [Chekhov] never was able to criticize his own 
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plays and he always listened to the opinions of others 
with interest and astonishment. The thing that as- 
tonished him most and with which he, to the day of 
his death, could not agree was that his Three Sisters 
(and later The Cherry Orchard) was a serious dra- 
ma of Russian life. He was sincerely convinced that 
it was a gay comedy, almost a farce. I cannot re- 
member that he ever defended his own opinion about 
anything as hotly as he did when at the reading for 
the first time he heard others speak of his play in 
such terms... . 

When we began our preparatory work [on The 
Three Sisters] Chekhov insisted that we.call in a 
general who was an acquaintance of his. He wanted 
the military details to be reproduced with absolute 
accuracy. Chekhov himself acted like a complete 
outsider, taking no part at all in our work, merely 
observing it. 

He was unable to help us in our work, our search- 
ings for the true inwardness of the Prozorov house- 
hold. We felt that he knew it himself in detail, had 
been there, but had taken absolutely no note of what 
rooms there were, or furniture, or objects contained 
in them—in other words, he felt only the atmosphere 
of each room separately but not its walls. 

That is how a writer senses the life about him. 
But that is not enough for the person directing a 
play, who has to determine things exactly and then 
order all the details reproduced... . 

Chekhov liked to come ahead of the performance 
to sit and watch actors putting on their make-up, to 
see how their faces are altered by the grease paint. 
And whenever he saw a particular line put on trans- 


form the face to look like the character in the given 
part, he would suddenly be overjoyed and laugh out 
loud with his deep rich voice. Then he would fall 
silent again and resume his careful watch. .. . 

Anton Chekhov was offended when anyone called 
him a pessimist or his characters neurasthenics. 
Whenever he saw a newspaper in which a critic was 
making such accusations he would point to the ar- 
ticle and say: 

“Tell him, tell him (the critic) that he too needs 
hydrotherapy. . . . He’s a neurasthenic too. . . 
We're all neurasthenics.” 

Later he might pace up and down his room, cough- 
ing and smiling but still showing traces of bitterness 
by repeating several times and with great emphasis 


66599, 


on the letter “i”: Pessimist! 


Actually Chekhov was the greatest optimist about 
the future that I ever had the fortune to meet. He 
painted a cheerful, always lively and confident, beau- 
tiful picture of future Russian life. It was only that 
he looked at the present without falsifying it; he was 
not afraid of the truth. And the very people who 
were labeling him a pessimist were the first to look 
sourly at or fulminate against the present, especially 
the eighties and the nineties when Chekhov lived. 
If one remembers his distressing ailment, which 
caused him so much suffering, his loneliness in Yalta 
and the fact that despite these he always had a cheer- 
ful expression on his face, was always full of interest 
in everything about him—then one can scarcely find 
any traits on which to base a portrait of a pessimist. 


(1907) END 


Famous American Cheatres 


Tie Colon Theatre in Buenos Aires 


During 1958 the Colon Theatre in Buenos Aires 
is celebrating an important anniversary. For fifty 
years the grand drapery has opened on one of the 
great opera stages of the world, and for fifty years 
musical artists have performed for one of the most 
outspokenly critical audiences on either side of the 
Atlantic. Situated on the widest street in the world, 
the chasmlike Neuve de Julio, in which pedestrians 
huddle in terrified clusters or sometimes fan out as 
skirmishers before the wildest traffic in the hemis- 
phere, the Coldén is at once the pride, the cynosure 
and, at times, the despair of Argentina’s music lovers. 

From the outside, the Coldén is not aesthetically 
prepossessing. Nearby buildings tower over it. The 
modern American Club, located just across Arturo 
Toscanini Street from the Colon, serves as a mid- 
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century contrast to the theatre; even those who love 
it admit that the theatre has the exterior appearance 
of a respectable Victorian railroad station. But it is 
not the outside of the Coldn, with its mustard- 
colored walls, iron canopies and Buenos Aires classic 
bas-relief, that makes the theatre the cultural sym- 
bol for one of the largest and, surprisingly, least 
understood countries among the Americas. Rather 
it is the vast stage, the luxuriously appointed audi- 
torium that seats thirty-five hundred fanatical music 
lovers, and the memories of the great artists who 
have performed there. 


Although the Colon has been doing business at 
its present stand for only half a century, there has 
been a Colon Theatre in Buenos Aires for over a 
hundred years. In 1855 a group of young citizens got 
together and planned an opera house. They set 
2,000,000 pesos as the cost, but, as often happens in 
projects of this sort, the final cost was more than 
three times that amount when the building was 
finished two years later. The first Colon Theatre 
was worth every centavo of the 7,500,000 pesos that 
it cost in a young country with an expanding econ- 
omy, however. At the time, Argentine bonds were 
selling well on the London exchange. The first rail- 
road, which the Argentines, with a nice sense of 
history, recently fired up and chugged commem- 
oratively across the city under its own steam, was 
making its first appearance in the capital. The pop- 
ulace was debating the medical wisdom of employ- 
ing the novelty and luxury of ice, cut in winter in 
New England and shipped to Buenos Aires in time 
for summer drinks, thanks to the reversal of seasons 
south of the equator. And after considerable debate, 
iceboxes were experimentally placed in the base- 
ment of the new theatre. 

When the doors were opened to the public in 1858, 
there were three days of celebration. This period 
was climaxed by masked balls in which, with some 
trepidation, all elements of society mingled. The 
operatic fare on the firsteevening was La Traviata. 
Women were banished to the cazuela, a special gal- 
lery, and only men occupied the orchestra seats 
under the great central chandelier, which held 450 
gas jets and went up and down synchronously with 
the rise and fall of the curtain. The cast included 
“the great Tamberlik,” who had just turned down 
an offer to sing at the Paris Opera and came directly 
from St. Petersburg, where his tenor voice had won 
him fame. 


For all its grandeur, the old Coldn was soon out- 
grown by the vigorous city it served, and was sold 
to the Philistines in the National Bank. New prop- 
erty was obtained on the site of a railroad station, 
which may account in some way for the external 
appearance of the present theatre. 

From the beginning the new Colon prospered 
through a variety of happy circumstances. In the 
first place, the reversal of seasons in the Southern 
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Hemisphere has allowed prominent artists to visit 
Buenos Aires during what would otherwise be the 
slack season in northern cities. Moreover, to the 
basic Spanish stock of the Argentine people, which 
would ordinarily be enough to guarantee an interest 
in music, has been added a music-loving Italian 
immigration. This increased interest to the point 
that the five and a half million people who live in the 
Argentine capital and its environs probably have 
more opera, symphony orchestras and chamber- 
music societies than any other comparable number 
of city dwellers in the Western Hemisphere. 

From the opening night, May 25, 1908, the new 
Colodn has presented the finest voices of the century. 
Chaliapin appeared there during the first two sea- 
sons; Galli-Curci was on hand for the 1910 season 
and returned in 1915; and Caruso showed his Pagli- 
acci to the patrons of the Colon in 1915 and fre- 
quently thereafter. Beniamino Gigli and Ezio Pinza 
sang at the Colon repeatedly during the twenties, 
and Lily Pons, fresh from her triumphs at the Met- 
ropolitan, was acclaimed in Lucia di Lammermoor 
and The Barber of Seville in Buenos Aires in 1931, 
the same year in which Lauritz Melchior appeared 
there in four Wagnerian operas. 

Ballet patrons of the Colon applauded the chore- 
ography of Michel Fokine, and in 1913 they watched 
Nijinsky in The Afternoon of a Faun and bravely 
professed themselves not nearly so scandalized as 
Paris had been at the same performance the year 
before. 

Through fifty years of doing musical business, the 
Colon Theatre has continued its policy of providing 
the best. Besides reflecting a genuine love for music, 
opera and ballet, the huge plant is impressive on a 
purely physical level, with its subterranean ballet 
school, its shops for carpenters, tailors and shoe- 
makers. (At last count there are thirty thousand 
pairs of costume shoes on hand in the Colon.) Faces 
have changed, and there have been good seasons 
and bad ones. Last year a disagreement between 
the members of the orchestra and the municipal 
government, which owns the Colon, kept the big 
theatre dark for a good part of the season, but 
toward the end of the opera year, in October, a set- 
tlement was made in time for Tosca once more to 
give the wicked Baron Scarpia his comeuppance 
several times, and Donizetti’s peasants to gambol on 
the village green as they have these many years. 
This year audiences have been determined to make 
the anniversary a memorable occasion—and this ap- 
plies to patrons in the three tiers of dress boxes and, 
beyond them, the orchestra seats; the students who 
inhabit the paraiso or upper gallery; and even those 
in mourning in the special boxes on the ground floor, 
who can attend without being seen behind the spe- 
cially darkened grillwork. 

—Walter M. Bastian 


(Mr. Bastian is the cultural attaché of the American embassy 
in Buenos Aires.) > 
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A spectacle titled Praise Ye the Lord, incorporating drama 
and music, was presented in June in Salt Lake City’s historic 
tabernacle as part of the annual conference of Mutual Im- 
provement Association leaders. 


Douglas Allen 


Drama Among the Mormons 


The Mormons of Utah enjoy telling a story about 
one of Brigham Young’s evenings at the theatre. 
History doesn’t record the play that was given on 
this particular night in the pioneer town of Salt 
Lake, but it does tell us that Brigham Young, their 
great leader and colonizer of the West, was unhappy 
about some of the production’s details. He had given 
explicit instructions that the curtain was not to go 
up on the play until certain requirements were 
obeyed. The stage manager disobeyed and rang up 
the curtain. Rising from his seat in the audience, 
Brigham Young commanded the curtain to stand 
still. With the boom of his voice still rolling over the 
audience, the curtain, only half up, stood still. The 
flyman pulled and struggled and called others to help 
him, but the stubborn curtain wouldn’t budge. Brig- 
ham’s instructions (whatever they were) were then 
carried out. “And the curtain,” as any Mormon who 
knows his Utah and church history will tell you, 
“glided up as softly and quietly as a piece of silk.” 

That was over a hundred years ago, and theatre 


curtains have been gliding up in incredible numbers 
ever since. No other religious denomination in the 
United States is as dedicated to the theatre as the 
1,500,000-mernber Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints—commonly called the Mormon church. 
During the twelve months ending in June, 1957, a 
a total of 2,234 plays were produced by individual 
Mormon churches, with 110,308 participants. Al- 
though the 1957-58 record is not so high (Asian flu 


epidemics in Utah caused many cancellations during 
the winter), it is extremely imposing. Kenneth 
Macgowan, professor of theatre arts at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, has called it the 
largest little-theatre program in America. Wrote 


Macgowan in his book Footlights Across America: 
“Of all the churches that have welcomed back their 
prodigal son, the drama, none has given him so royal 
a welcome as the Latter-day Saints of Utah. Since 


the beginning there is hardly a ward of the church 
that does not support its dramatic group.” 


The Afton Ward House of the Mormon church 
in Afton, Wyoming, includes an amusement 
hall—the new wing added at left. Typi.sal 
Mormon chapels comprise wings for worship, 
for class and instruction and recreation. 
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The “ward” Macgowan referred to is the smallest 
unit in the church’s organization, and is roughly the 
equivalent of a parish. Several wards, in turn, are 
organized as a Stake, and on these two levels—263 
Stakes and more than 2,000 wards—the Mormon 
drama program is conducted. 

Each ward has its own Mutual Improvement As- 
sociation, the young people’s recreation auxiliary, 
and its own “recreation hall”—a part of the church 
building itself. The hall has a stage and serves 
equally well as a basketball court, a dance hall, an 
auditorium. (That each church building should also 
include an auditorium for showing movies or stage 
plays—and for dancing, as well—has never ceased 
to amaze the non-Mormon visitor to an L.DS. 
church. But the church has always believed in these 
forms of recreation.) 

Each ward has a minimum drama requirement of 
one play a year. Frequently more are produced. 
Pageants, musicals and other more ambitious pro- 
ductions are also part of the program, but these are 
usually produced co-operatively by a number of 
wards or Stakes. 

Mormons take a great and justifiable pride in their 
drama activity. Well they might. The quality of 
many of the productions is excellent. The difficulties 
under which the director must work are many. For 
one thing, there is the problem of the budget. A pro- 
duction by a Mormon ward is 99 per cent ingenuity 
and 1 per cent dollars; no charge is made on “the- 
atre night” in a Mormon community. The drama 
director works with what funds are allotted from 
the ward’s over-all budget. This varies and may be 
as little as $10 or as much as $200 in the more pros- 
perous wards. < 

Such a limitation, then, calls for ingenuity. When 
lighting is a problem, there is usually an electrician 
among the ward membership. Costumes? Plenty of 
young housewives are ready to do the work. Produc- 
tions may not be elaborately dressed but they are 
always imaginatively handled. Some wards work 
out complete box sets; others use space staging; most 
often the productions are staged against a cyclorama. 

Another story told by Mormons illustrates the 
length to which Brigham Young was willing to go 
to achiéve realism through ingenuity. One Nance 
O’Neil was playing a part in an early Mormon pro- 
duction when Brigham took her to task; she was 
appearing in her own hair (blonde) when the part 
called for a brunette. He wanted her made up 
properly. Nance complained, however, that the bru- 
nette wigs owned by the company were inadequate. 
“Now,” she is reported to have said, “if I can just 
have the hair of John McDonald, I'll appear more 
nearly as the character should be.” At Brigham’s 
request, McDonald was promptly asked to part with 
his glossy black hair, which fell below his shoulders. 
He did and the production was under way, to the 
satisfaction of both Nance and Brigham, if not to 
McDonald’s. 
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Brigham Young had experience on the other side 
of the footlights, too. In 1844 the Mormons were 
located in Nauvoo, Illinois. Brigham, then an apostle 
of his church, was visited one day by Thomas A. 
Lyne, a New York tragedian and a convert to the 
Mormon church. Lyne was presenting a “theatrical 
exhibition” including the play Pizarro by Sheridan. 
He wanted Brigham for the role of a high priest. 

“T’ve always regretted having cast Brother Brig- 
ham for that part,” Lyne said later. 

“Why?” he was asked, with some surprise. 

“Don’t you see?” Lyne answered, a chuckle in his 
voice. “He’s been playing that character with great 
success ever since.” 

Mormon pioneers, in their long, grueling trek 
across America to Utah, found pleasure and relaxa- 
tion in dancing and drama. One of the first forms of 
recreation afforded them in the barren Salt Lake 
Valley was a stage presentation performed in an 
outdoor meeting place; a covering of green boughs 
over a framework of timber protected the audience 
from the sun. 


This arrangement was temporary. In 1862 a the- 
atre was finished, a theatre that for years was the 
marvel of acting companies between Chicago and 
San Francisco. Modeled in part after Niblo’s theatre 
in New York, and with an elaborate interior pat- 
terned after London’s Drury Lane, the Salt Lake 
Theatre stood as the cultural center of the city for 
sixty-six years. The magnificent building, seating 
over fifteen hundred people, housed productions by 
leading American companies, and it was the home 
of a Mormon theatrical troupe, happy to accept mer- 
chandise and produce at the box office in lieu of cash. 

What kind of productions did this theatre house? 
Brigham Young set down few rules, far fewer than 
one would expect a church leader to impose on 
drama. For example, he didn’t like violence and 
tragedy, preferring comedy. “There is enough trag- 
edy in everyday life,” he once told an audience, “and 
we ought to have amusement when we come here.” 


He would have been proud of a recent production 
in one Salt Lake City ward, the Ensign 4th, which 
presented Shaw’s Pygmalion. Behind the production 
was a charming, gray-haired grandmother, Mrs. 
Gladys Young, wife of a leader of the Mormon 
church, and a woman of many years experience in 
community-theatre work. She wanted her ward to 
do Pygmalion because of the current interest in My 
Fair Lady. “I dared attempt it,” she said, “because 
of two things. First, we have a large number of 


British people residing in our ward. They are from 
London, Bristol, Lancashire. Secondly, Pygmalion is 
Shaw at his best; I think. It has subtle humor, clever 
lines, interesting situations and universal appeal in 
its plot.” Mrs. Young added another important rea- 
son: The opening scene, at St. Paul’s church, gave 
her the opportunity to use fifteen extra characters, 
most of whom were Mutual Improvement Associa- 
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For the Ensign 4th ward production of Pygmalion in Salt 
Lake City, Stanley Dickinson played the dustman Alfred 
Doolittle. Fred Stein is the production worker applying the 
finishing touches to the moustache. 





tion boys and girls from thirteen to sixteen years of 
age. The M.I.A. appeals, basically, to young people 
from twelve to twenty-five, and seeks to have every 
young person in the church between the ages of 
twelve and twenty participate in drama at least once. 

Approval of Pygmalion as the ward’s production 
was secured from the ward leader, and Mrs. Young 
set about casting. Her Colonel Pickering had only 
recently returned from long Navy service. “He had 
a fine military bearing, a clipped English with splen- 
did diction,” reported Mrs. Young. The man she 
picked for Freddy was born in a slum area, traveled 
to London as a youth, and by his own striving had 
educated himself. He had joined the Mormon church 
and moved to Utah. “He was a natural for the role,” 
Mrs. Young observed. “He knew all the mannerisms, 
customs, habits, speech.” There were other British 
cast members. The woman who played Henry Hig- 
gins’ housekeeper, Mrs. Pearce, came from Bristol. 
The Alfred Doolittle was from Lancashire. Another 
Britisher, Cliff Hager, now a Utahan but not a mem- 
ber of the L.D.S. church, was recruited by Mrs. 
Young to coach the Eliza Doolittle in Cockney 
speech and manners, and there was additional coach- 
ing for the cast, provided by other Britishers in the 
vicinity. 

The production was done in the style of 1914, 
when the play had its first performances in English. 
(A year earlier it had been given on the Continent.) 
“Actually,” recalls Mrs. Young, “it turned out very 
well. We researched books in the library, in the end 
referring to issues of Harper’s Bazaar. Then we con- 


tacted people around the city who had saved cos- 
tumes of that period. There for a while it seemed as 
though all of us were going through old trunks. We 
found two outstandingly beautiful dresses from an 
eighty-three-year-old lady who had been the belle of 
Salt Lake City and had saved some of her most 
elegant outfits.” 

Mormon missionaries to Great Britain had saved 
dress suits, frock coats, bowlers, toppers, spats. 
Dress suits worn at gay Salt Lake social functions 
in earlier days by some of the grandparents of cast 
members also turned up from attic trunks. Other 
old treasure boxes yielded fans, parasols, jewelry. 
Some old artificial flowers turned up for Eliza’s 
flower basket, and beaded and velvet bags were dug 
out of laid-away treasures. Only four complete cos- 
tumes were rented—the cutaway coats and striped 
trousers for the men in Act III, and tweed coat and 
hat for Henry Higgins. The total coast of the cos- 
tumes was $25.50. 

The problem of props was solved in a similar way. 
Ward members found an old Edison gramophone 
and an upright telephone. Furniture was secured 
from neighbors, and in some cases it was improvised. 
Two low, narrow benches were tied together, cov- 
ered with a small mattress, then covered with castoff 
drapes, and the result was an ottoman. For the 
street scene, two columns, some steps and a church 
door were constructed from used lumber from a 
local lumberyard. A ward member made a street 
lamp in his ironworks. “And for the chimes of St. 
Paul’s,” recalled Mrs. Young, “I used two iron water 
pipes I found in my basement. I fastened them to 
a tall ladder, letting them hang free. Then, at the 
proper moment, I would strike them—with my old 
wooden potato masher for a mallet.” 


Cycloramic curtains divided the stage into three 
sections. Lights were loaned by the owner of an 
electrical-supply store. The total lighting cost was 
$2.60—for gelatin paper and extension plugs. Other 
expenses included $15.50 for sets, and $50 for roy- 
alty, which brought the total production cost to 
$118.42. 

Hardly a family in the Ensign 4th ward did not 
assist in some way. On the night of the presentation, 
eight hundred people filled the ward’s recreation 
hall. “And,” said Mrs. Young, “among the most inter- 
ested guests were English people from all over the 
city who came to hear the music of their own dialect 
spoken again, and more particularly, to see what 
seems to be a great favorite play among the English 
people.” 

For this production the cast rehearsed three or 
four nights a week for two months. Other wards 
also undertake complicated and difficult productions. 
One ward in a rural area of southern Idaho recently 
produced the musical Finian’s Rainbow. Members 
rehearsed hundreds of hours for this, one of the 
more ambitious ward undertakings. Pygmalion and 
Finian’s Rainbow are not, of course, usual fare. But 
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the usual fare—the original Mormon drama, plays 
written by church members and published by the 
church, for which no royalty need be paid—can be 
just as difficult to produce. 

To say that the church publishes plays in order to 
save the wards’ royalty money is to overlook the 
important reason behind Mormon drama. That rea- 
son has been stated by Moana Bennett, for six years 
a member of the drama committee of the M.LA. 
general board: “We have always dreamed of pub- 
lishing plays by our own people, since one of our 
basic aims is to encourage the development of cre- 
ative talent among our people. The writing of orig- 
inal plays is continuing, and our playwrights are 
getting better. Then, too, we want to get some of 
the dramatic story of the Mormons into play form.” 

Last year the church issued a catalogue of plays 
and musicals available to its wards. The catalogue 
is a good index of the church’s attitude toward sub- 
ject matter. It lists twenty full-length original plays, 
four original musicals, thirty-three short plays. In 
addition it names twenty-two plays approved for 
production, and for which royalties must be paid. 
In this category are such former Broadway hits as 
Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie and Mary 
Chase’s Harvey. 

More interesting, however, are the original Mor- 
mon dramas, the result of annual playwriting con- 
tests that cover plays, musicals and pageants, and 
even offer special prize for authors who have not 
reached their twentieth birthdays. A total of $1,500 
in prizes was awarded in the 1957 competition. 

One of the original plays chosen for publication by 
the church is a three-act comedy, Eternally Peggy, 
written by a young Salt Lake City housewife and 
onetime newspaper society reporter, Barbara W. 
Williams. Her play, selected in the 1956 competition, 
is set in the society department of a city newspaper. 
Peggy, columnist for the lovelorn, has her own first 
love fanned to flame again, and several funny com- 
plications follow. It is a good play, acceptable in 
every respect. And, of course, Peggy is acceptable 
in terms of church standards. 

“I wish those who perform,” said Brigham Young, 
“to select a class of plays that will improve the pub- 
lic mind, and exalt the literary taste of the commun- 
ity.” This is a sound program for any community 
theatre—and one the Mormons follow today. “We 
are deeply concerned with the effect our program 
has on the lives of our people,” says Mrs. Bennett. 
“We are also concerned, of course, with the quality 
of productions. But in the final analysis our work 
must be judged on the basis of the effect it has on 
the lives of individuals.” 

Mrs. Bennett cites an example. “We have in Salt 
Lake a branch of the church for the deaf. About five 
years ago they produced a short musical show. The 
director of these people took her cast and held their 
fingers on the record player so they could feel the 
taught them their parts. 


tempo; she patiently 
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The show was presented at a church conference 
that year. I stood backstage and watched them as 
they came off, their eyes shining, their hands speak- 
ing rapidly. 
worked with. These people said that the opportunity 
of doing the show made them feel like human beings 
for the first time in their lives. The show was credit- 
able, too. They had to have a narrator, but their 
dancing and staging was good. I doubt if there were 
many dry eyes in the audience that night.” 

Among those who guide the Mormon drama pro- 
gram are Mrs. Bennett; Dr. Keith M. Engar, a Uni- 
versity of Utah Ph.D. and director of the new Utah 
educational television station, KUED; Dr. Albert O. 
Mitchell, in charge of the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity Children’s Theatre and a member of that uni- 
versity’s theatre staff; Lorna Tayler, an art teacher 
in one of Salt Lake City’s high schools, and for many 
years a worker in the Salt Lake Theatre Group, a 
local community-theatre organization; Violet Grix, 
active in community drama for many years; L. Clair 
Likes, a Salt Lake City businessman and authority 
on stage lighting; and Francis Urry, a well-known 
Utah radio personality and businessman. 

These people—and there are more—are continu- 
ing Brigham Young’s great emphasis on education, 
culture and recreation. Mormons can quote many 
wonderful things Bringham Young said about the 
theatre. Perhaps the wisest is this remark: 

“If I were placed on a cannibal island and given 
the task of civilizing its people,” said this man whom 
the Latter-day Saints call a modern Joshua, “I should 
straightaway build a theatre for the purpose.” END 


It was the quietest cast I’ve ever 


Abe Lincoln—Salem Days was a production of Capital Hill 
ward in Salt Lake City. Daryl Badger was Ann Rutledge, 
and Robert Koch had the title role. Wards are the smallest 
units in the church’s make-up. 











































































A Touch} 


b y Eric Portman Actors aren’t like other people. I don’t think they 


require special brains, the kind of brains you have 
to have to be a lawyer or a scientist, but they do 
need to work out of their own imaginations. Intu- 
ition, almost a mystic quality, is required. 

People are always asking me how I “understand” 
a character I am playing. Actually, I never take a 
character as such and say that is the model. I think 
you have to trust your own intuition. You have to 
work out the part emotionally. I am completely be- 
mused every day of a performance, from four in the 
afternoon until the curtain goes up at eight-forty 
I have a terrible case of nerves 

Last summer I went up to Stratford, Connecticut, 
to watch some Shakespeare, and saw some of the 
players go at broiled lobster an hour before the per- 
formance. I don’t know how they can do it. I go on 
stage after a boiled egg or something like that. 
Actors aren’t like other people who can simmer in 
the sun and get tanned. Keep them locked up in their 
rooms all day, and then put them out on the stage. 

Some actors assume indifference before going on, 
but actually acting is a very nerve-racking job. The 
part has to be exciting and it has to be a bit of life. 
To appear “natural” in a role requires the mastery 
of a science. The Lunts, for example, seem to be 
living their parts. They have worked together for 
many years and appear to be altogether “natural,” 
but I believe they go through many agonies. Many 
young actors mistake this “naturalness” and think 
it does not require effort. 

Physical energy is probably the most important 
thing for an actor to have. Acting can be very tiring 
work. In the beginning, during the rehearsal period, 
when you are learning the words, the work is even 
more demanding. You have to learn the words with 
some meaning, instead of being half there with the 
meaning and half there with the words. While you 
are rehearsing, you despair because you feel that 
the two cannot really come together. 

The thing that puzzles me about young actors to- 
day is that they think they must leave a play after 
six months. They feel they must go somewhere else 
for more experience. I would stay in a play for five 
years. One is always learning something. 

Take Major Cornelius Melody, the part I play in 
A Touch of the Poet, as a case in point. Major Mel- 

In A Touch of the Poet, Portman plays the central role of ody is a bit of a poseur, a man with pride, and Irish. 


Cornelius Melody, and Kim Stanley appears as his daughter All of the Irish have a touch of the poet in them. 
Sere. I don’t play him as a drunk; being Irish and a very 
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tough man, he is able to carry his drink like a gentle- 
man. You never see him stumbling about the fur- 
niture, even though he is never quite sober. When- 
ever he is attacked, he falls back on his pose of 
grandeur, on his pretense of being a great gentleman. 

In this play, nothing is what it seems on the sur- 
face. On the surface, you think it’s about an Irish 
drunk, about a man who is in a state of drunken- 
ness all the time, but there is found a touch of the 
poet in him. He really does appreciate Byron when 
he recites before the looking glass. He does genu- 
inely need the poetry in his life. On the other side, 
he’s a sadist. He is terribly cruel to his daughter. 
O'Neill has always been compared with Strindberg 
—the fight between men and women, you know. I 
think Helen Hayes has a very understanding part: 
the wife, a simple woman, a very strong woman. The 
man is strong on the outside but weak inside. He’s 
a complex man, Major Melody. It might take me a 
year in the role to thoroughly understand him—if we 
have the luck to run that long. 

What is so extraordinary about my doing this part 
is that I was chosen for it over a year ago. Producer 
Bob Whitehead and I went off to lunch with Mrs 
O'Neill, the playwright’s widow. She lives in a little 
hotel on the East Side and takes her meals there 
every day. She lives very quietly and never goes to 
the theatre, or so she said. Well, here I am, a York- 
shireman, not Irish, and I don’t look a bit like the 
person in the play, but she said “fine.” We talked 
about O’Neill himself. I was flattered that we got 
along so well. She told a terribly sad story about 
watching O'Neill toward the end, methodically de- 
stroying his own plays, the things he didn’t think 
were any good, destroying the things she knew ought 
to be saved. Very sweetly, she wrote the following 
in a copy of the play: 

“For 
Eric Portman: 
It gives me great happiness to 
inscribe this to you! 
May we have success — and 
happiness in this play! 
Your friend — 
Carlotta Monterey O’Neill 
Sept. 23, 1957” 

Being an actor is just about as pleasant a life as 
any. You get asked out a lot. You go everywhere 
You have to take the 
It doesn’t fall into your lap. 


and meet a lot of people. 
initial step, though. 
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When I started out, I knew it was something I could 
do. Later, as my learning increased, I got into it 
more deeply. I started out with Robert Court- 
neidge’s Shakespearean company in 1924. It was 
easier in those days. Today you have the bravery 
of young actors going against all odds. In fact, I am 
not quite sure how they do it. 

I believe the stage must have great personalities 
as well as great plays in order to survive. Some 
people tend to despise the romantic in acting, but 
I personally think it can be a terribly important 
part of an actor’s make-up. That is the reason I was 
delighted to play Edward Rochester in Jane Eyre 
in this country—that and because I come from the 
same part of the world the Bronté sisters did. They 
lived alone in Haworth Parsonage in Yorkshire, shut 
off by themselves, shut off from the world, and they 
knew everything. 





















The stage must continue to attract colorful actors. 
I do not discount the roles of the director, the pro- 
ducer or the scenic people 









and, incidentally, light- 
ing and scenery in the United States is remarkably 
fine. But I believe that when the lights grow dim 
and the curtain goes up, what happens really is the 
actor and the play. END 


























Eric Portman attends to the actor’s homework—learning 
lines—in his Manhattan apartment, which overlooks Central 
Park. 




















































































Montreal’s new 180-seat theatre has been 
transformed from a 140-year-old powder magazine 
The forecourt has been landscaped, but 
the building itself is largely unchanged 
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BY PETER HOOS 


The theatre’s first offering was The 
Rainmaker. Here director Tolly Reviv 
rehearses two of the cast members: 
George Bloomfield as Starbuck, and 
Sylvia Gillespie as Lizzie. 


A new and unique theatre has opened its doors in 
cosmopolitan Montreal. La Poudriére, Canada’s first 
international playhouse, is dedicated to a program 
of drama in nine languages 

The theatre is the result of four years of hard 
work by Jeannine Beaubien, an attractive, petite 
and vivacious personality, well known to Montre- 
alers for her ever-lively interest in drama. After a 


visit to Europe in 1954 she realized that Montreal 


had ceased to be merely bilingual and that more 
ethnic groups would like to take the stage. She 
sought support for her project, and with donations 
from local industries and consulates she was able-to 
start work on it. 

The new theatre is housed in a 140-year-old pow- 
der magazine, from which it takes its name, hidden 
away on historic St. Helen’s Island. This beautiful 
island, a refuge from city soil and sweat, is in the 
middle of the St. Lawrence River, opposite Montreal, 
and only ten minutes from the downtown area. The 
theatre will have a year-round season. 

One of the needs of a city such as Montreal is the 








small and intimate type of theatre. La Poudriére 
can definitely be classed in this category. It seats 
only 180 people; it is long and narrow, with walls 
ten feet thick, which keep the theatre cool in sum- 
mer and retain the heat in winter. Due to the nar- 
rowness of the theatre, the stage is only nineteen 
feet wide, but this has been overcome by making 
it revolve. Three sets can be built onto the circular 
middle section of the stage, and these can be turned 
into place in a matter of seconds. 

When France’s noted Jean-Louis Barrault viewed 
the new theatre, he backed architect and set designer 
Jean Fournier de Belleval, who had suggested that 
there be no curtain. Said Barrault: “An interesting 
stage, but it is difficult to fit a curtain into the pic- 
ture. From the back, if you had a curtain, it would 
appear as if you were looking through a keyhole.” 

The budget for converting this old powder mag- 
azine and mounting the first production was fixed 
at $25,000. By opening night, last July 10, nearly 
$40,000 had been invested in alterations and pre- 
production costs, but much of this amount was in 
the form of donations. Materials, fittings and advice 
were given by firms with foreign names. Their di- 
rectors, now New Canadians, were anxious to see 
the drama of their native countries presented in 
Montreal. 

La Poudriére is like a small United Nations de- 
voted to artistic expression. Plays in English, French, 
German, Greek, Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, Jap- 
anese and Spanish will be produced in the new 
theatre. The opening play was The Rainmaker, 
N. Richard Nash’s romantic comedy, which proved 
so successful that its engagement was extended two 
and a half weeks beyond the original closing date at 








the end of July. A French version of Gigi met with 
equal enthusiasm and held the stage until mid- 
October, after which the play was given in English 
by the same cast. Next on the schedule were Haupt- 
mann’s The Beaver Coat (performed in German, 
French and English), a Spanish production, an Ital- 
ian work and a Hunggsrian one. Even the printed 
programs have an international flavor. They carry 
color illustrations of stage costumes representing 
many lands and many periods. 

Theatregoers enter the new playhouse through a 
large foyer. On one of the walls is a mural showing 
the costumes of the soldiers who occupied the theatre 
during its history as part of the fortress of St. Helen’s 
Island. Inside the building, the theme is simplicity. 
Little has been touched or altered; the whole char- 
acter of this delightful old structure has been re- 
tained. Outside, the forecourt has been landscaped. 
A wrought-iron gate leads into the forecourt, and in 
a small annex a puppet theatre has been set up for 
the children who come to the island daily. On Sun- 
days the theatre itself will be used for concerts and 
readings of classical plays. The acoustics of the 
building have received much praise from local critics. 

Montreal’s theatre has taken on fresh life during 
recent years. In the past, many new arrivals wrote 
letters to the newspapers, denouncing the city as a 
theatrical Sahara. Today it is far from overpop- 
ulated, theatrically, but it is no desert. There is Gra- 
tien Gelinas’ Comédie Canadienne, which presents 
plays in French and English. Le Théatre du Nouveau 
Monde has had great success, and the Mountain 
Playhouse continues to provide entertainment. To 
this growing list can now be added La Poudriére, 
which promises to be an essential part of the city. END 


Left: The international flavor of La Poudriére is furthered by flags displayed in the 
lobby. Art exhibits occupy the attention of some of the theatregoers during intermissions, 


Right: Gigi, the playhouse’s second production, was a great success in French, after 
which is was presented in English by the same cast. Works are to be given in nine 


languages 


ET ES: 


More of th 


Agnes de Mille’s choreography for Oklahoma! was a pioneer 
effort in the musical theatre. Joan McCracken appears at 


center. 


Admiring Agnes de Mille is easy; getting along 
with this extraordinarily talented prickly pear is 
something else again. How much simpler it would 
have been for everybody—dancers, directors, pro- 
ducers, critics, and especially would-be friends—if 
Agnes had only written And Promenade Home a 
long time ago instead of just the cther day. Take, for 
example, this extremely revelatory paragraph, bear- 
ing in mind that she was on her way to join a soldier- 
husband she hardly knew, and resume a honeymoon 
that had been interrupted by her career (One Touch 
of Venus, in this instance) 

“What had I to give him? I had developed since 
girlhood a technique of isolation and could sit in the 
middle of a dinner quietly counting out a dance or a 
sonnet without the slightest social compunction. My 
ability to leave a situation and drift off became a 





ide Mille Memoirs 


family joke; I slept apart, I walked paces behind the 
others, I never played games. I had never shared 
a room with a classmate. . . . I walked alone. I re- 
frained from casual greetings on the street or in 
rehearsal hall, not through unfriendliness, rather 
through unawareness. I simply was not there, until 
I consciously put a trained eye on the situation. Then 
I stared like an examining doctor. All neighbor- 
liness, all comradeship had been bred out of me. 
But this time, I could not walk apart. Whether I 
would or not, I had joined the human race.” 

Thanks, Agnes, now we know. To suggest, how- 
ever, that And Promenade Home may be most ap- 
preciated by those who have had some trouble con- 
versing with Miss de Mille at the dinner table is to 
treat both the book and the author with raw injus- 
tice. And Promenade Home is a book for anybody. 
Like Dance to the Piper, Miss de Mille’s first excur- 
sion into autobiographical reminiscence, it is wick- 
edly witty and delightfully informal. But it is a 
better book than Dance to the Piper, better because 
it it better written and better because it has more 
to say. In Dance to the Piper we are left with a 
gifted young woman of illustrious family who was 
Dedicated “to the Dance and was slightly ahead of 
the game as the result of a best-selling ballet called 
Rodeo 

And Promenade Home picks up the de Mille story 
just before Rodeo (in 1942) and carries it through 
Oklahoma!, One Touch of Venus, Bloomer Girl and 
Carousel (in 1945). Only three short years, but in 
them a war was fought and ended, and Agnes de 
Mille found her man. The two events were not un- 
related, for, like thousands upon thousands of her 
new-found sisters, Miss de Mille tried to build a 
marriage upon the shifting sands of wartime troop 
movements. In her case, however, there was the 
difference made by Oklahoma! What do you do 
when you are honeymooning in Hobbs, New Mexico, 
and One Touch of Venus is waiting for you in New 
York? “I must leave for New York” was her deci- 
sion. “After fourteen years of waiting, victory of 
sorts had come. The tide was with my career 
I dared not tempt fate by delaying. But how do you 
tell a bridegroom this?” 

In telling the story of her marriage to Walter 
Prude (“It is not easy to be a devoted wife and 
mother and a first-class artist; it is equally hard to 
be an artist with no root experiences in life”), Miss 
de Mille moves deftly between the world of a woman 
and the world of the theatre. Take, for example, this 
description of what Mainbocher did for Mary Martin 
in One Touch of Venus: 
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“He peeled everything off littlhe Miss Martin— 
curls, bows, ginghams, flowers. He cut classic gowns 
in classic materials. He bared the wonderful long 
throat and, contrary to Hollywood’s doubts, adver- 
tised it by lifting her hair away neat and high and 
by tying a small ribbon about it. The fine little skull 
balanced on the wand of her neck with nobility. He 
gave her a back which is strong as a boy’s and flaw- 
less, and he gave her lovely free arms, the trim 
waist, the hips and the fine legs, the sprightly and 
elegant figure we know now as Mary.” 

Miss de Mille’s profiles can be courageous as well 
as lyrically clinical—in witness thereof this sum- 
mation of a penetrating chapter on Rodgers and 
Hammerstein: 

“Tt is hard in a few pages to sketch these complex, 
contradictory, fascinating, passionate and gifted men 
who played such an overwhelming role in my life 
and of whom I grew so fond, so grateful to for so 
much, with whom, in fact, I fell in love, yet who, for 
all the rich and fruitful hours spent together, the 
miles traveled, the honors and horrors shared, were 
bent on preserving what in the end could not be 
shared. For over the years they became more and 
more concerned with what tragically and inevitably 
must raise barriers between their ambition and all 
collaborators.” 

To put it quite simply Agnes de Mille can chore- 
ograph words as well as dances END 





The author of And Promenade Home (recently published by 
Atlantic-Little, Brown) is pictured with her husband, Walter 
Prude. 





Ballet Espanol on broadway, 
and Beyond 


Roberto Iglesias, who this season has stirred up a storm with his Ballet Espanol, is an 
exceptionally gifted young man of thirty-one who speaks with great expressiveness and re- 
freshing candor. “I didn’t want to be just another Spanish dancer in night clubs,” he recalled 
recently. “I didn’t think I was good enough to be big. I was surprised. I had heard people 
say that they were going to be big, but I didn’t think it would happen to me.” 

Although Iglesias has indeed become “big” from coast to coast, exciting audiences with his 
flashing turns, staccato heelbeats and passionate intensity, the feat was not accomplished with- 
out some grumbling on the part of certain aficionados. It is the opinion of this cult that no 
good end ever comes of a Spanish dancer who was not born in a cave. Iglesias was born in 
Guatemala, spent his childhood in Mexico and his adolescence in San Francisco. By way of 
double damnation, he studied ballet with the San Francisco Ballet, a training that is immedi- 
ately recognizable in his dancing. 

Another Iglesias characteristic that annoys the purists is his estanza torero. Yet, but for his 
obsession for the bull ring, he might never have become a dancer at all. He was gored as a 
youngster and took up dancing in Mexico City as a means of rebuilding his body. His father, 
a painter, had little patience with either bullfighting or dancing and therefore sent Roberto to 
an uncle in San Francisco who was an upholsterer. Upholstery lost, however, and via a most 
circuitous route—which included the San Francisco Ballet—he eventually joined a Spanish 
dance company (“I admitted I didn’t know very much about Spanish dancing’’) and got to 
Spain. “I went all over and saw what the people danced tand how they danced. Dancing is a 
part of their daily lives.” Thus, when the famous team of Rosario and Antonio split up, he 
was ready to join Rosario as her partner and later form a troupe of his own 

The current Iglesias tour of the United States and Canada is a two-month trek that covers 
forty-one cities. Since he is an ardent believer in sets, costumes and lighting (most of which 
he designs himself), Ballet Espanol is a show that is both handsome and exciting. Though a 
couple of the company’s more elaborate numbers like Idolos de Arena and El Duende are 
overextended, the program as a whole is well designed. Ana Mercedes pleases the traditional- 
ists with Leyenda, to music by Albeniz, and El Palomo y la Paloma is a delicious, stylized 
vignette of old Mexico. Iglesias’ own high points arrive with Soledad Montoya, a passionate, 
intense interpretation of the Lorca poem that he dances with Rosario Galan (“I think they eat 
each other up” was one famous Russian ballerina’s description of this item), and Punta y 
Tacon (Points and Heels), a zapateado in which Ana Mercedes distinguishes herself in a 
dance generally associated ‘with men, and in which Iglesias tattooes the stage with heelbeats 
that are literally faster than the eye can follow 


OPERA HOUSE 


—Emily Coleman 
Roberto Iglesias and Rosario Galan dance Soledad Mo.:oya, an interpretation of the . 


gypsy poem by Federico Garcia Lorca with guitar and vocal accompaniment 








(continued from page 14) 


again terribly preoccupied with the same contest 
between good and evil that provided the theme of 
his earlier See the Jaguar. The best that can be said 
for both is that his intentions are above reproach. 

The execution of his aims is something else again. 
One of the dangers inherent in such projects is that 
the characters tend to become mere pawns in a sort 
of morality game. Another is that, lacking stature 
as well as dimension, these characters are likely to 
reduce the whole affair to something dangerously 
close to parody; we find it difficult to equate the 
author’s laudable intentions and his rather common- 
place creations. For purposes of underlining his alle- 
gory, the playwright concocts a social system that 
might strike a devotee of McGuffey as rudimentary 
And unless we are really smitten by the people of 
such a play, we wind up feeling the worst feeling of 
all—embarrassment. The pangs of the playwright in 
such cases are nothing beside the guilt feelings of 
the unfortunate reviewer. The late Wolcott Gibbs, 
writing of a Saroyan work, once pointed out the 
dilemma of the critic who must take exception ‘to 
something whose tenets would do credit to a con- 
scientious seeker of the Holy Grail. He cannot 
really be against any of the things put forth by such 
a play. The trouble is that it is so tough to be for 
them, under the circumstances. 

It is also characteristic of works of this genre that 
heroines slip from grace while retaining the gilt- 
edged principles of their creators. In Handful of 
Fire we have a simple Mexican girl who idealizes 
virginity but who, regrettably, has surrendered her 
own, in a moment of loneliness, to the proprietor of 
a card parlor and brothel in a border town. In turn, 
an ingenuous peasant boy idolizes her, until he learns 
that she is not precisely what he had thought. This 
disillusioning revelation sends him into an emotional 


turmoil and drives the girl foursquare into prostitu- 
tion. In the concluding scene she apparently is. re- 
deemed, becoming again the symbol of purity amid 
corruption, through the efforts of the peasant, and 
the stage is set for what could be a good example of 
the comic spirit at work, arriving at a solution 
through compromise and common sense, as in They 
Knew What They Wanted, for example. But Mr. 
Nash obviously is having none of something so prac- 
tical-minded and mundane. 

As the young hero, Roddy McDowall gave a bra- 
vura performance; but, like the other principals— 
Joan Copeland as the heroine, James Daly as the 
casino-and-brothel man, and Kay Medford as his 
discarded mistress—he was handicapped by material 
that simply never approached the spiritual level that 
the play hankered after so persistently. For all the 
heavy breathing, there was little that was combus- 
tible in this strenuous exercise. Put it down as a 
misfire with a heart of gold. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: The verdict of 
the newspaper judges was heavily against this 
one. Brooks Atkinson of the Times called play 


and production “self-conscious.” John Chap- 


man of the Datty News complained of over- 
writing; John McClain of the JouRNAL-AMER- 
ICAN described the play as “curiously ineffec- 
tual”: Robert Coleman of the Mrrror called it 
“an arty bore.” and Richard Watts, Jr. of the 
Post termed it “a dawdling and obvious love 
story that has remarkably little dramatic life.”) 





HANDFUL OF FIRE—Roddy McDowall (arms outstretched) 
appeared as the Mexican peasant who comes under the spell 
of the mistress of a lord of the underworld in a border town 


Jo Mielziner designed the production’s elaborate set 
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The Family Reunion 


The Phoenix Theatre got at least a draw with 
T. S. Eliot in raising its curtain on the new season 
For those of us who are not confirmed Eliotites, that 
is certainly the equivalent of a moral victory. The 
cast was uniformly good, the direction was re- 
sourceful, and the physical production, which made 
good use of an open stage and spare drawing-room 
furnishings mounted against a cyclorama, was both 
tasteful and highly effective, perfectly in key with 
a work, that blends the classic suspense tale and 
intellectual parlor sport made popular by this mas- 
ter of the mystic. 

In view of these resources, then, why only a draw 
or moral victory? Principally, we feel, because the 
play is well-nigh untheatrical. Watching this tortu- 
ous psychological study, with its overtones of Greek 
tragedy, unwind all too slowly, we were reminded 
“The difficult 
shall do right away; the impossible will take a little 
longer.” The difficult is almost a fetish with the 
Eliot of The Family Reunion. The production sur- 
mounted the problems growing out of a static script, 


of the wartime service slogan: we 


to a large extent; the actors handled the taxing 
speeches and nonobjective language with aplomb, 
and the chorus, though a little pretentious, was 
helpful in throwing light on the dimly defined plot 
structure. But there are impossibilities, too, and they 
took more than “a little longer,” even in this gallant 
try. Is Eliot intensely interested in the plight of 
Lord Monchensey and his ill-fated family? Obvi- 


ously, for otherwise he would not have devoted such 
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an exhaustive study to them. But isn’t his interest 
largely clinical, curiously unemotional and basically 
concerned with the paraphernalia of drama rather 
than with real persons? Do we ever get inside the 
character of these people with whose fate we are so 
And the revelations that 
clarify the plot largely anticlimactic, just because of 
this stern detachment? There are few plays more 


deeply involved? aren't 


demanding of an audience, and for one theatregoer, 
at least, there was a transparent curtain fronting 
that handsome stage. Where there is little chance 
for audience identification or participation, the sub- 
versive thought arises: Is the effort worth while? 
Could another cast director have 
changed this verdict? A reading of the play leads 
us to doubt it, and merely confirms the feeling that 


and another 


Stuart Vaughan, who staged the revival, and his 
players deserve nothing but praise. The latter in- 
cluded Fritz Weaver (Lord Monchensey), Lillian 
Gish (Agatha), Florence Reed (Amy), Dorothy 
Sands (Ivy), Margaretta Warwick (Violet), Nich- 
(Gerald Eric Berry (Charles 
Piper), Sylvia Short (Mary) and Conrad Bain (Dr 
Warburton). If The Family Reunion is more dem- 


onstration than drama, in the long run, it was no 


olas Joy Piper), 


fault of theirs 


THE FAMILY REUNION—L 


Fritz Weaver were the principal men 


Ree | a 


sin-ridden 


fF lorence 
the 


clan in this revival of T. S. Eliot’s 1939 verse work 
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cAatre ‘ hen Corker 


by Kenneth Macgowan 


The author also provided the captions 


for the accompanying photographs. 


Top: Of almost a hundred plays produced in Ankara in the 
past ten years, thirty-five have been written by Turks 
Older authors, like Celal Misahipoglu, sometimes deal with 
historical subjects, as in Young Osman, an early Ottoman 
sultan. Productions of such plays have the simple and il- 
lusive beauty that Max Reinhardt brought to the stage. 


Center: One of the national theatres added to the fun of 
Goldoni’s classic farce The Servant of Two Masters by pre- 
senting it in the costumes and manner of the commedia dell’ 
arte. The actor Frtugrul Ilgin—one of the first graduates of 
the State Conservatory, in the class of 1941—clowned with 


superb skill in the leading role of this play 


Bottom: All sorts of American plays—high-brow as well as 
low—have been successful in Ankara. They run the gamut 
from Born Yesterday (pictured here) to Death of a Salesman, 
from The Seven Year Itch to Of Mice and Men. Even a 
version of Pollyanna, a success in New York during the 


1916-17 season, found an audience in the Turkish capital 


(continued on next page) 





Top: As director general of the State Theatre, Muhsin Ertugrul encouraged 
young men to write for the stage. Sometimes he had to provide stylized settings 
to match the avant-garde nature of their plays. This scene is from The Circles 
by Cetin Aljan. Ertugrul also was responsible for the opening of six additional 
playhouses in his country. 


Center: Thornton Wilder has been highly popular in Ankara. Besides The Skin 
of Our Teeth (represented in this scene from a Turkish production), his Our 
Town and The Matchmaker have proved attractive to Turkish playgoers 
Always interested in American ideas and atmosphere, the Turks have thor- 
ough!» enjoyed the flavor of these last two works. 


Bottom: Like other capitals, Ankara supports the aesthetic and social lurury 
of grand opera. In ten years the Big Theatre has presented sixteen operas, 
along with thirty-two plays, Some, like this production of Aida, have been 
lavishly mounted at eight or ten times the cost of the average production of 
a play, and their runs have been shorter 
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While Atatiirk, creator of the 
new republic of Turkey, was ban- 
ishing the fez, the veil, Koranic 
law and the Arabic script, his 
government found time to lay the 
foundations of a State Theatre. In 
1936 a State Conservatory was 
established in the new capital of 
Ankara under the guidance of the 
German operatic director Carl 
Ebert and the Turkish scholar 
and producer Nuredding Sevin 
For more than twenty years it 
has been training actors, singers, 
dancers,.musicians and compos- 
ers. The actors—our chief con- 
cern here—had to survive five 
years of training in general edu- 
cation, along with the study and 
practice of acting, before they 
were ready to join the acting com- 
pany of the State Theatre. After 
selection by auditions, they were 
given—and still are given—com- 
plete support and instruction 

The theatre itself had to wait 
five years until the actors had 
been trained—a unique and salu- 
tary way of founding such an in- 
stitution. In 1941 Ebert began by 
giving single acts from operas 
and plays in one of the People’s 
Houses that Ataturk had created 
to popularize all the branches of 
culture. By about 1948, when 
Ebert was leaving Turkey, he had 
made plans to turn an exhibition 
hall into a beautiful and well- 


equipped theatre seating 745 


The impetus to all this develop- 
ment was Muhsin Ertugrul, who, 
as producer-director in Istanbul, 
had shown Ataturk ten plays on 
ten nights. After Ebert left, Ertug- 
rul became director general of the 
State Theatre and opened three 
more playhouses in Ankara and 
three in provincial cities. After 
eighteen years of pioneering 
work, Ertugrul has recently been 
dismissed, for reasons that are 
still a bit obscure. He leaves a 
monument behind him in _ the 
flourishing institution of a State 
Theatre developed successfully in 
a new capital of a new nation 

Turkey supports the seven the- 
atres to the tune of about $2,500,- 


000 a (continued on page 77) 
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by Hiram Sherman 


Top: In 1956 the actor-author played 
Pompey in Measure for Measure at the 
American Shakespeare Festival in 
Stratford, Connecticut 


Center: The author, Hiram Sherman 
action as master of ceremonies 
“speechifying,” he says, “sometime and 


someplace in New Jersey 


Below: During 1951-52, Sherman toured 
in the long-run comedy The Moon I Blue 
appearing as David Slater, the 


middle-aged libertine 





Are you terrified by the prospect of being hit 
by an empty beer can? Do you suffer from fallen 
arches? Does a diet of creamed chicken and peas 
repel you? Do you mind changing your clothes in 
public places? Do you like to sit down and see a 
show with a clear view of the stage? If your an- 
swer is “yes” to the above, don’t be an emcee. The 
latter is the trade-paper term for M.C., formerly 
and more formally known as master of ceremonies. 

How the first emcee came into being, I have no 
idea. I have always meant to study the history of 
this theatrical appendage but have never got around 
to it. My initiation in the trade came almost twenty- 


five years ago when I was asked t 


make a speech 
for a stranded stock company of which I was a mem- 
ber. This was not, strictly speaking, an emcee job. 
It was what, I found later, is term2d a “collection 
pitch.” However, it was my first off-the-cuff speech 
and it led to others. Since that time [ have been an 
emcee, compere, narrator, toastmaster, moderator 
afid ‘host in a variety of places for a variety of 
causes. Whatever title you may select from the pre- 
ceding list, the function of the job is the same: to 
act as a verbal program note 

In the execution of the duties there are minor 
differences. Toastmasters, moderators and _ hosts 
often get to sit down for a brief but comfortable 
moment. Emcees and compéres are usually afoot; 
occasionally at extremely casual affairs they are 
allowed a high stool to squirm on. All types dress 
in the evening—black tie. Sometimes, if the sou- 
venir program is very (continued on page 78) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


And Promenade Home by Agnes de Mille. This 
book continues where Dance to the Piper left off and 
takes in the years when Miss de Mille choreographed 
the Broadway musicals Oklahoma!, One Touch of 
Venus and Carousel. She has described this auto- 
biography. as the “story of the conflict between the 
life of a woman as wife and artist.” Photographs. 
(Atlantic-Little, Brown, 301 pp., $5) 


Antonio and Spanish Dancing by Elsa Brunelles- 
chi. The first full-length critical study in English on 
Antonio and his work. With 66 photographs. (Pit- 
man, 96 pp., $4.50) 


The English Dramatic Critics, edited by James 
Agate. An anthology compiled by the late distin- 
guished drama critic that includes selections from 
Goldsmith, Addison, Beerbohm, Lamb, Shaw and 
other writers from 1660-1932. (Hill and Wang, 370 
pp., cl., $3.95, pa., $1.45) 


Foreign Dialects, A Manual for Actors, Directors 
and Writers by Lewis and Marguerite Shalett Her- 
man. A new edition of a handbook that has been 
out of print for several years. It contains thirty prin- 
cipal foreign dialects, with character studies, speech 
peculiarities, and examples of the dialects in easily 
read phonetic monologues. With a preface by Gar- 
son Kanin. (Theatre Arts Books, 415 pp., $8.50) 


Jean Giraudoux, Four Plays. Adapted and with 
an introduction by Maurice Valency. Contains the 
texts of Ondine, The Enchanted. The Madwoman of 
Chaillot and The Apollo of Bellac. (Hill and Wang, 
255 pp., pa., $1.75) 


Immortal Shadows, a Book of Dramatic Criticism 
by Stark Young. A selection of theatre reviews 
written during the twenties and early thirties, now 
available in a paper edition. (Hill and Wang, 270 pp., 
pa., $1.65) 


Keats and the Dramatic Principle by Bernice 
Slote. A study of the dramatic elements in the 
poetry of Keats. (University of Nebraska Press, 229 
pp., $4.50) 


Lighting the Stage by P. Corry. This book goes 
into detail about all elements of stage lighting, and 
should be a great help to the professional or ama- 
teur who must cope with the problems of the use of 
light on the stage. With a foreword by Tyrone Guth- 
rie. (Pitman, 157 pp., $6) 


Eugene Ionesco. Translated from the French by 
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Donald Watson, who also supplied a foreword. This 
volume contains the texts of three of Ionesco’s plays: 
Amédée, The New Tenant and Victims of Duty 
(Grove, 166 pp., cl. $3.50, pa., $1.75) 


A New View of Congreve’s Way of the World by 
Paul and Miriam Mueschke. The aim of this book is 
to determine why The Way of the World has sur- 
vived and deserves to survive as a masterpiece of 
Restoration comedy. (University of Michigan Press, 
85 pp., $3) 


The Poacher from Stratford, A Partial Account of 
the Controversy Over the Authorship of Shake- 
speare’s Plays by Frank W. Wadsworth. Rather 
than deciding the case one way or the other, the 
author presents the various anti-Stradfordian argu- 
ments in an objective manner. (University of Cal- 
ifornia Press. 174 pp., $4.50) 


Pope and the Augustan Stage by Malcolm Gold- 
stein. An analysis of the influence Alexander Pope 
had on eighteenth-century English drama. (Stan- 
ford University Press, 139 pp., $4) 


Puppet Theatre, Production and Manipulation by 
Miles Lee. A discussion of the theory of puppetry, 
its artistic and educational uses, the role of the pro- 
ducer, the planning of movement and grouping, the 
uses of lighting, puppet speech and the making and 
selection of puppet plays. Illustrated. (Essential 
Books, 188 Pp., $5) 


The Self-Conscious Stage in Modern French 
Drama by David I. Grossvogel. A comprehensive 
analysis of the modern French theatre. The play- 
wrights discussed include Anouilh, Ionesco, Sartre, 
Giraudoux and Beckett. 
Press, 378 pp., $5) 


(Columbia University 


Shakespeare: A Survey by E. K. Chambers. The 
author, a distinguished Shakespeare scholar, dis- 
cusses each play of the Bard individually. (Hill and 
Wang, 325 pp., pa., $1.45) 


Bernard Shaw and the Nineteenth-Century Tra- 
dition by Julian B. Kaye. An analysis of Shaw’s 
ideas in which Mr. Kaye attempts to explain why 
Shaw “gave, for the last thirty-five years of his life, 
the wrong answers to almost all the questions that 
have perplexed our age.” (University of Oklahoma 
Press, 222 pp., $4) 


A Treasury of Non-Royalty One-Act Plays, edited 
by Betty Smith, William Kozlenko, Margaret Ma- 
yorga and M. Jagendorf. This volume contains 
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forty-seven plays classified as to comedies, classics, 
mysteries and plays for all-girl casts. Chekhov, Mae- 
terlinck, Schnitzler, Yeats and Tennessee Williams 
are among the playwrights represented. 
City, 812 pp., $4.95) 


(Garden 


Who Was That Lady I Saw You With? by Nor- 
man Krasna. The complete text of the recent Broad- 


way play. (Random House, 128 pp., $2.95) 


The Visit by Friedrich Diirrenmatt,adapted by 
Maurice Valency. The complete text of the Broad- 
way play that starred Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
(Random House, 115 pp., $2.95) 

All th 
by John Harold Wilson. An account of the careers 
of the ladies of the theatre in 1660-89—the kind of 
women they were, the conditions under which they 
worked, 
teenth-century drama. Bibliography. Indexed. 
$3.95) 


tanne 


e King’s Ladies, Actresses of the Restoration 


and their effect on late seven- 


(Uni- 


lived and 


versity of Chicago, 206 pp., 


Merle 
A portrait of Gershwin by a close friend 


George Gershwin, Man and 


Armitage 


Legend by 
and associate. Lists of his concert works, his music 
in stage productions and his songs are included. 
Illustrated. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 188 pp., $4.50) 


The Gershwin Years by Edward Jablonski and 
D. Stewart. Introduction by Carl Van 
\ dual biography of George and Ira Gersh- 


Lawrence 
Vechten 

win that contains a study of their works and a view 
of New 


wenties and thirties. Bibliography. 


York, London, Paris and Hollywood in the 
Illustrated with 
drawings and photographs.: (Doubleday, 313 pp., 


$6.95) 


Richard Hindry Barker 
Jacobean dramatist. Among 
A Trick to Catch the Old 
(Columbia Uni- 


Thomas Middleton by 
A detailed study of the . 
his works discussed are 
One and The Changeling. Indexed. 


versity Press, 


216 pp., $5) 


Moliére, the Man Through the Plays by 
Ramon Fernandez. Translated from the French by 
Wilson Follett 
of a book brought out in France in 1929 under the 
title La Vie de Moliére. Through the dramatist’s 
plays the author explores the inner life of the play- 


(Hill 


Seen 


This is the first English publication 


wright and the inner meanings of his works 
and Wang, 212 pp., $3.75) 


Eugene O'Neill and the Tragic Tension by Doris 
V. Falk. An interpretation and analysis of O'Neill's 
with tension”— the pull of 


preoccupation ~ tragic 


opposites—in his plays. (Rutgers University Press, 


211 pp., $4.50) 

A Personal Scrapbook, 
A book that any 
it is filled with more 


The Passionate Playgoer, 
edited by George Oppenheimer. 
theatregoer would appreciate 
than one hundred selections by more than ninety 


contributors on every conceivable aspect of theatre 
The contributors include Arthur Miller Eugene 


O’Neill, J 
zan, George Jean Nathan and Robert 
Photographs. (Viking, 623 pp. 


Thurber, Elia Ka- 
Benchley 


ohn Barrymore, James 


$5.95) 


Shakespeare’s Stage by A. M. Nagler. A detailed 
which 


Shakespeare and his contemporaries worked and a 


examination of the physical theatres in 


portrait of the Elizabethan playgoer. (Yale Univer- 


sity Press, 117 pp., $2) 


The author 
his early con- 


Shaw on Education by Louis Simon. 
discusses Shaw’s ideas on education, 
version to socialism and his theories of creative 
evolution. Included are Shaw’s opinions on the 
education of children, teaching the working classes 
and the dangers of the university tradition. (Colum- 


bia University Press, 290 pp., $5.50) 


New Reference Books on Theatre 


The Best I 


nenberger. 


Plays of 1957-58, edited by Louis Kro- 
This latest edition of the Burns Mantle 
Yearbook contains synopses and excerpts from the 
works chosen by Kronenberger as the ten best of 
Look Back in Anger, Under Milk Wood, 
Time Remembered, The Rope Dancers, Look Home- 
ward, Angel, The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
Summer of the 17th Doll, Sunrise at Campobello, 
The Entertainer and The Visit. 
maries of the season in New York and other cities, 
photo- 


last season: 


Included are sum- 


facts and figures on productions. Indexed, 


graphs. (Dodd, Mead, 402 pp., $6) 


Broadway's Best 1958 by John Chapman. For his 
Look 
Angel, Time Remembered, The Dark « 

the Top of the Stairs, Sunrise at Campobello The 
Cave Dwellers, The Music Man, Compulsion, The 
Visit, West Side Story, Romanoff and Juliet, Look 
Back Anger and Two for the aay Included 
are comments by the author, who is drama critic 
of the New York Daily News, and other 


the chosen works, 


best plays, Chapman chooses an even dozen: 
Homeward, 


critics on 
statistical records of every play 
produced on Broadway and a bibliography of the- 


atre books. Photographs. (Doubleday, $4.50) 


Complete Book of the American 
by David Ewen 
works from The 
Over 


Musical Theater 
American musical 
(1866) to My Fair 
productions are dis- 


A treasury of 
Black Crook 


Lady three hundred 


cussed, together with the directors, composers and 


lyricists for each. Included is a chronology of the 


musicals and an index. Photographs. (Holt, 447 pp., 


$7.50) 
on the Dance 


Ballet of 3 Decades by 


ginning with the f 


Audrey Williamson. Be- 
famous Ballets Russes of the thir- 
ties and the parallel rise of the English national 
ballet, Miss Williamson reviews the ballet in the 
European countries and America in the war years 
(Macmillan, 


and the postwar period. 
191 pp., $5) 


Photographs 
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Chicago's Theatrical Crossroads 


(continued from page 24) 


or to be stampeded in the Sunday noontime rush at 
the Pump Room bar for a Folding Hart (a glamour- 
ized Bloody Mary), the creation of James A. Hart, 
chairman of the board of the Ambassadors. The head 
man is Patrick H. Hoy, president of the Sherman- 
Ambassador Hotels. They are both proud of the fact 
that they were able to get Max Blouet to leave his 
beloved George V in Paris and take over as vice- 
president and general manager of the East and West. 
Mr. Hoy, well known in the Chicago area and a 
protégé of Ernie Byfield, is a theatre enthusiast and 
a Bernard Shaw devotee. He has seen almost all of 
the Shaw plays, from Widowers’ Houses to Back to 
Methuselah and Saint Joan, and he created the Shaw 
room at the Hotel Sherman, which opened on the 
hundredth anniversary of the great Irishman’s birth 
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Why Manley Halliday Is Manley Halliday 


(continued from page 17) 


I made the more dangerous, more conventional 
choice, and my “great triple-threat poet-dramatist- 
critic,” as I heard my shaky voice introduce him, 


arose, red-eyed and baggy-trousered, to deliver an 
+ 
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The drinks that you get at State and Goethe 
Streets are imaginative and available in many vari- 
eties. The food is first-rate. If it doesn’t come to you 
on a flaming sword, it is generally whirled in on 
wheels. The roast-beef wagons, the pastry wagons 
and the salad wagons are seldom still. Many orders 
of caviar blinis are served during the day. 

I was on a New York-bound airplane, flying from 
Hollywood, last summer, and was sitting beside a 
friend, an actor once of Broadway but now a man 
who has orange groves and lemon groves and ninety- 
eight dogs. When the “fasten your seat belts” sign 
flashed on prior to landing in Chicago, he said, “I’m 
getting off here.” 

“You know a lot of people here, I suppose.” 

“Not particularly. I’m getting off because I’m 
hungry. I'm going to the Pump Room and have some 
of that shashlik that comes on a fiery sword. It's 
really wonderful.” END 


“Help!” 


erratic ramble on the literary achievements of the 
twenties. This nightmare lecture was followed by 
a reception, where English professors had their 
chance to observe a literary bird who had battered 
and broken his wings against the winds of fame and 
fortune. Strangely, the drama was re-enacted when 
an almost identical reception was held for Scott 
Fitzgerald at Dartmouth four years later 

In between, I had seen my brilliant New York 
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drama critic-playwright deteriorate until he concen- 
trated most of his wit on malicious wisecracks in 
Romanoff’s. The playwright with the three simul- 
taneous hits sobered up long enough to write a 
comeback play that was laughed off the boards out 
of town. Another of my great writers was a suicide. 
Still another, the playwright with a true Elizabethan 
gift for theatrical poetry, languished in Hollywood’s 
Garden of Allah (a hotel, not a figure of speech), 
forsaken by his wife, by Hollywood producers and 
even by his own creative luck. I worked with him 
on a routine comedy that was so beneath his talents 
and his intelligence that he literally lacked the spirit 
to dress himself in the morning. Drinking on top of 
diabetes was not helping. His dream was still to 
return in glory to the theatre and re-establish his 
legitimate claim to genius. He was—and is—a beau- 
tifully informed man with an old-fashioned gift for 
good talk, and it was difficult for us to keep our 
minds on the vacuous situation comedy when there 
was a world of ideas to exchange. We compared 
generations. He was stimulatingly anti-Marxist in 
a day of Stalinist conformity. I confess I borrowed 
One day 
he acknowledged this with his satanic good nature 
“You son of a bitch,” he said 

When Mr. Breit and I were faced with the task 


of bringing Manley Halliday to life on stage, we had 


from him shamelessly for Manley Halliday 


to externalize where the novel had been able to 
depend for its development on Halliday’s introspec- 
tive, restless inner life. We had to invent an organic 
system of gestures—business—some physical, visible 
shorthand for the description of thought processes 
that make novel writing technically less difficult 
than playwriting. We were fortified by the scozes of 


writer-acquaintances we could draw on. I remem- 


Musical Comedy Is Serious Business 


continued from 


addition of two important elements. One relates to 
plots of the shows. Nowadays we find themes or 
story lines of far greater significance and validity 
The other—and 


possibly more important—element is dance. Musical 


than those used in the earlier days 


comedy, as we know it today, draws on all the ingre- 
dients that go into the drama, opera and ballet— 
music, décor, costume, scenario—and is, in fact, a 
contemporary combination of ballet and opera 
Although opera and ballet are considered art 
forms, musical comedy is not yet accepted on this 
level by the public. That it is viewed as an art form 
by the creative people who contribute to it almost 
goes without saying, for contemporary musical com- 
edy can command the interest of the finest talents 
in those fields on which it draws. When a composer 
of the stature of Leonard Bernstein, choreographers 
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bered one who had pitched an elaborate pantomime 
baseball game while he was talking out a story. 
Mr. Breit had interviewed some sixty of the world’s 
most famous authors for his book and he was noted 
for the rightness of his observations. Therefore, al- 
though the spirit of Scott Fitzgerald may hover over 
Manley Halliday, all of “my writers” and Mr. Breit’s 
have helped to put flesh on the bones, and brains in 
the head, of our new Manley Halliday, the central 
character of the play. 

Henry James said it for us handsomely in discuss- 
ing one of his works that had been stimulated by 
the figure of Coleridge: 

“The wondrous figure of that genius had long 
haunted me, and circumstances into which I needn’t 
here enter had within a few years contributed much 
to making it vivid. . . . More interesting still than 
the man—for the dramatist-at any rate—is the S. T 
Coleridge TYPE; so what I was to do was merely 
to recognize the type, to borrow it, to re-embody and 
freshly place it; an ideal under the law of which I 
could but cultivate a free hand. I proceeded to do 
so; I reconstructed the scene and the figures—I had 
my own idea, which required, to express itself, a new 
set of relations—though, when all is said, it had 
assuredly taken the recorded, transmitted person, 
the image embalmed in literary history, to fertilize 
my fancy. Therefore let us have as little as 
possible about its ‘being’ Mr. This or Mrs. That. If it 
adjusts itself with the least truth to its new life it 
can’t possibly be either. 

Thus we offer you our Manley Halliday with the 
humble hope that, as interpreted by Jason Robards, 
Jr., he will succeed in adjusting himself to his new 
life, and that he and his wife Jere are not to be 
confused with Mr. This or Mrs. That. 


such as Agnes de Mille and Jerome Robbins, and a 
designer of Oliver Smith’s standing move readily 
between their primary fields and musical comedy, 
there can be little question that, in their eyes, they 
are contributing to an art form. This, of course, is 
a repetition of a familiar situation. The artist is 
always well ahead of the public. You never can fool 
a real artist. He knows and recognizes what is hap- 
pening but the public always must have time to 
catch up. By combining these accepted art forms 
and adding a reality that is beyond opera and ballet, 
musical comedy has become that miracle of miracles 
—an indigenous art form created right before our 
eyes. The creative people who contribute to musical 
comedy know full well that this has happened. 
Given time, the public will, too. 

I was lucky enough to have been on Broadway 
when the trend toward the new musical comedy was 
beginning. To some slight degree I even became a 
part of it by playing the title role in Pal Joey, an 
assignment that, you may recall, was considered 
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pretty radical for musical comedy in those days. 

It was Pal Joey that sent me to Hollywood. Look- 
ing back now, I wonder if my going there was not 
bound up rather significantly with the new trend in 
musical comedy heralded by Pal Joey. David Selz- 
nick, with whom I signed a contract, did not plan to 
use me as a dancer or a singer. He wanted me to 
act. Plenty of singers and dancers have eventually 
worked their way into straight acting roles in Holly- 
wood, but people tell me I must have been one of 
the first song-and-dance men to be lifted out of a 
musical comedy for a Hollywood acting assignment. 

Selznick’s plans for me did not work out, however. 
He had intended to cast me in The Keys of the King- 
dom but the role eventually went to Gregory Peck, 
and I was subsequently loaned to M-G-M where 
I did the expected. I sang and I danced. 

At that point I found one of the challenges that 
intrigued me during my years in Hollywood: the 
problem of the dancer on the screen. I learned that 
the problem had really never been explored. Coming 
from Pal Joey, one of the early provocative attempts 
to make the dance ai integral element in plot and 
character development, I was particularly interested 
in going deeper into this matter in my screen work 
In my first film I made a surprising discovery— 
things danced on the screen do not look the way 
they do on the stage. There is a significant differ- 
ence because the usual concept of dancing is three- 
dimensional—a stage effect—whereas a motion pic- 
ture is two-dimensional. Still, nobody seemed to be 
attacking the problem of the screen dancer. There 
did not seem to be any realization that there was 
a problem, in fact. Fred Astaire’s seemingly easy 
transfer from stage to film suggested that there was 
nothing to it—one was similar to the other. But 
Astaire was never forced to explore the special'prob- 
lems of the screen dancer; his style was so personal 
that anything he did was all right in terms of the 
motion picture. He is one of the blessed—everything 
he does just fits. 

I was not the Astaire type, however. Beyond that, 
I felt that the dancer in films had never had the 
opportunity to probe emotional and acting problems 
adequately. This feeling led to analysis and exper- 
iments. In my second dancing picture (there was a 
straight acting assignment in the interim) I began 
to fool with color. Taen I started to worry about the 
camera. And wit that began the evolution of a 
director. 

It is this evol.ttion that has made it possible for 
me to return to the theatre—possible in practical 
terms, that is. As a director, I can do Flower Drum 
Song and then move on to other things. (I have a 
film in England scheduled for this winter.) But if 
I were to come back as an actor and then, after a 
few months, leave to go on to some other project— 
oh, the cries of “Treason” that would go up! There 
is no little irony in the fact that those who raise the 
biggest ruckus, when actors leave Broadway to ful- 
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fill commitments in Hollywood or elsewhere, are 
usually people who have steady jobs. Does it ever 
occur to the newspaper critic who complains because 
an actor does not remain with a play throughout a 
long Broadway run that the actor, unlike the critic, 
has to consider where his next pay check is coming 
from, that if the actor turns down film jobs to stay 
on Broadway for a couple of years, he may go back 
to Hollywood and find that he has been gone too 
long? And when the actor has no job, who is going 
to pay his rent? The critic’s newspaper? 

This, of course, is an extremely commercial atti- 
tude. But the only sensible attitude one can take 
toward the New York theatre is a thoroughly com- 
mercial one, for it is the most commercial thing I 
have ever been connected with. The theatre in New 
York is essentially a real-estate operation that has 
as its goal nothing higher than pleasing the public 
To survive, it needs hits, big hits, and when it gets 
one there inevitably is a lot of unattractive scrambl- 
ing and chiseling. 

The picture is neither pretty nor inspiring. What 
makes the New York theater so wonderful, what 
makes it so worth while, despite its commercial 
basis, is the handful of people—writers, composers 
choreographers and others—who create for it. They 
are the people who give it vitality, who have been 
drawn more and more into musical comedy in recent 
years. They are the people who can bring one back 
to Broadway. And here I am END 
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English's Inning 

The English language may pose 
some problems in the Far East, but 
things are looking up for the mother 
tongue elsewhere, we are pleased to 
note. : 


Edward Mangum, who has re- 
ported for our readers on the pro- 
duction of The Green Pastures that 
he directed in Frankfurt last spring 
returns to the German city late in 
November to stage Our Town. Di- 
recting American works in Europe 
seems to be his specialty these days 
On leave of absence from his job 
as consultant to the International 
Cultural Exchange program of the 
American National Theatre and 
Academy (ANTA), Mangum put on 
Oklahoma! in Turkey last year—the 
first production of an American 
musical in that country. After he 
has overseen Our Town, which will 
then become part of the permanent 
repertory of the Frankfurt theatre, 
he will go to Milan to direct The 
Pajama Game. This will be seen in 
several Italian cities before visiting 
European centers. And it will be 
given by an international cast—and 
in English. 

Why in English? “Because,” Man- 
gum replied, “the producer in Milan 
told me that English is the better 
international language. More people 
in Europe understand it than Ital- 
ian, French or any other.” 


Singer's Open-sesame 

Sometimes language itself is not 
the crucial aspect of a password 
Consider the plight of tenor Jan 
Kiepura recently, when he was on 
his way to his native Poland for the 
first time in nineteen years. At the 
East Berlin airport he reported that 
his passport had been stolen. The 
authorities were not sympathetic 
They demanded proof of his iden- 
tity. He gave it to them—in the 
form of a song. 


Voice Off Stage 

There are times when even a com- 
mon language is no guarantee of 
acceptance of a performance by an 
audience. Last summer, during a 
tour of armed-forces installations in 
Europe, the Catholic University 
Players found themselves adapting 
to all kinds of stages and audiences 
in the course of giving The Taming 
of the Shrew. Once they performed 
in the poolroom of a service club in 
Germany. On another occasion they 
took the stage of the Teatro Olim- 
pico in Vicenza, Italy, a famous 
house that dates from 1583. And 
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Arlene Francis and Joseph Cotten have been reunited 
on Broadway this season for the first time in exactly 
twenty years, as principals in Harry Kurnitz’ Once 
More, With Feeling. Their last appearance together was 
in the Mercury Theatre production of Biichner’s Danton’s 
Death 


New York’s first professional production in English of 
Chekhov’s Ivanov is one of the high points of the early 
months of the season off Broadway. Among the players 
on view at the Renata Theatre are (from left): Harlan 
Quist, Jacqueline Brookes, Anne Fielding and Paul 
Stevens 
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of course the soldier audiences dit- 
fered widely, too, even though they 
all understood the language of the 
play. 

Tom Kelly, the company manager, 
recalls one performance before a 
tough airborne contingent that ob- 
viously was not distinguished by a 
profusion of Shakespeareans. The 
men sat back with a “show me”’ atti- 
tude until finally the ice was broken. 
In Act IV, Petruchio, after outlining 
his strategy for wife-taming, con- 
cludes with these lines: 


“He that knows better how to 

tame a shrew, 

Now let him speak .. .” 
From the balcony came the reply, 
loud and clear: “You're doin’ all 
right.” 


Landmark in a Long Career 
One of the more fascinating as- 
pects of the Broadway production of 
A Touch of the Poet is the element 
of time. The play itself is a remnant 
of the works on which Eugene 
O'Neill, who was anything but a fa- 
cile workman, spent many long 
hours late in his lifetime. Recently 
Eric Portman confided to us that 
he was selected for the central role 
more than a year before the Broad- 
way opening. Now along comes 
Helen Hayes with word that it took 
her a year and a half to decide to 
play the part of the wife of the 
character Portman impersonates. 
“It’s so different from anything 
I've done,” she said of this, her first 
assignment in an O'Neill play. “I 
have to throw out all my popular 
qualities that the public expects. But 
to play in an O'Neill work is such 
a tremendous opportunity, and to 
play with such fine actors—Eric 
Portman, Kim Stanley—the future 
Laurette Taylor—and Betty Field! 
When I was young, O'Neill was my 
god. My mother and I lived in the 
Village during the twenties and we 
were subscribers to the Sunday- 
night previews at the Provincetown. 
We sat on those hard benches and 
saw all of the O'Neill plays given 
there. And now after all these years 
to be working in an O'Neill play.” 
We were reminded of the fact that 
James MacArthur, her son, is set to 
make his Broadway debut this sea- 
son in Far Away the Train-Birds 
Cry, after receiving much praise for 
his acting in films and television. 
How had he learned to be an actor? 
“By osmosis,” Miss Hayes replied. 
“I never taught him. But around the 
house we—Charles [MacArthur, her 
late husband] and I—always had 
the professional approach to theatre. 
We worked hard. And James must 
have assimilated that He works 


hard at things and he takes acting 
seriously.” 


Music Hath Cherms 

The phenomenon of actors who 
can’t sing but who sing (Rex Har- 
rison and Brian Aherne in My Fair 
Lady, Robert Preston in The Music 
Man) makes one wonder what is 
happening to those singers who can 
sing. Will they go the way of the 
dancers who specialized in soft-shoe 
and buck and wing? 

Predictions we shall leave to 
others, but we can report that Anne 
Bancroft, who has received such a 
royal welcome for her work in Two 
for the Seesaw, wants to appear in 
a musical—and sing, of course. Miss 
Bancroft wants this so much that 
she is studying voice. 

“It may be a good while before she 
realizes her wish, however. Two for 
the Seesaw is still a going enter- 
prise, and it seems that her next 
Broadway venture has already been 
decided. It i; not a musical but an- 
other play by William Gibson, au- 
thor of Tu for the Seesaw. The 
new play is The Miracle Worker, an 
adaptation of a_ television work 
about the life of Helen Keller. Miss 
Bancroft will portray Anne Mans- 
field Macy, companion and mentor 
of the noted author and lecturer. 
Perhaps by the time the sprightly 
actress gets around to doing her 
musical, she will have become so 
proficient in her new line that she 
can reverse the present trend. May- 
be she will be a singer who can act 


Music Also Hath Perils 

The urge to do a musical is some- 
thing that affects more and more 
persons, it seems. According to the 
Moscow radio, Dmitri Shostakovich 
has written a musical comedy called 
Moscow Cheremushki, which would 
seem to be a long haul from his pre- 
vious output as composer. We wish 
him well, for, as he is certainly 
aware, a bad notice over there can 
have nasty consequences. 
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Although Laurence Olivier was re- 
ceived splendidly as a song-and- 
dance man in The Entertainer last 
season on both sides of the Atlantic, 
we have an idea that his ardor for 
the musical stage may have dimmed 
a bit since the time, during the sum- 
mer recently past, when he strained 
a tendon while rehearsing for a 
London charity show for the actors’ 
orphanage fund. Jumping through a 
paper hoop proved too much for the 
fifty-one-year-old star, and though 
the show went on, he confined him- 
self to singing—supported by canes 
and a pair of equally indisposed ac- 
tors named Vivien Leigh and John 
Mills 


Jerry on the Job 

As the new season slipped into 
high gear, there was one man who 
was right in tempo. Jerome Robbins 
was represented in five theatres in 
the Broadway area. His Ballets 
U.S.A. was a hit at the Alvin. The 
long-run musicals Bells Are Ringing 
and West Side Story, for both of 
which he was director-choreogra- 
pher, were at the Shubert and Win- 
ter Garden, respectively. At the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House the American 
Ballet Theatre was presenting some 
of his works, while up at the City 
Center the New York City Ballet 
was giving him even wider repres- 
entation 


As for Mr. Robbins himself, he 
was a long way from the Broadway 
area. He was in London, directing 
the overseas company of West Side 
Story 


Progress Report 

Stereophonic effects, to be sure, 
are only part of a mechanical pat- 
tern affecting the entire entertain- 
ment scene these days. Things have 
progressed to the point that Russian 
television now has commercials 
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(“Mothers, are you having ‘trouble 
feeding your baby? Get baby Kasha 
(porridge).” In London they have 
come up with an apparatus that will 
permit television viewers to express 
disapproval while the offending pro- 
gram is on the screen. Merely by 
pushing a button on his set, the 
angry viewer can set off a reaction 
that produces a Bronx cheer, or the 
Landon variant, in the studio, and 
the same button can bring about 
the flashing of a red “fireside critic’s 
light.” 


Our Air Force has announced that 
by 1962, it expects to have in pro- 
duction an electronic brain capable 
of translating Russian books at the 
press of a button. This is undeniable 
progress, but what it will do to 
translators and adapters is another 
matter. Back in England again, we 
note that inventor William Rose has 
proclaimed the arrival of “smelle- 
vision.”” He has, he says, mastered 
the working of a device for releasing 
different aromas appropriate to the 
image on the screen. A picture of 
the sea would bring the smell of 
salt, for example. Not to be outdone, 
one of our own perfume companies 
is making aromatic films, the first 
of which is due for release next 
March. It will have no definite plot, 
according to newspaper accounts, 
but it will have plenty of scent. That 
sounds both forbidding and familiar, 
but the accounts reassure us that 
the scent will be produced through 
air-conditioning systems of the the- 
atres 


To our knowledge, no one in the 
legitimate theatre has done anything 
with perfume since Saint Subber, 
the producer of House of Flowers, 
sent out scented press tickets four 
years ago. The practical benefits de- 
riving from this scheme were, as we 
recall it, strictly evanescent 
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DEAR SIR: 

I would like to correct an error which 
recently appeared in “Theatre, U.S.A.” 
You write: “[The Anchorage, Alaska 
Community Theatre] has scheduled a 
three-act work by the Alaskan playwright 
Ruben Gaines, which will mark the first 
Alaskan production of a full-length play 
by a resident author.” Actually, the Uni- 
versity of Alaska’s Drama Workshop al- 
ready has claimed the above honors. 
Under the direction of Lee R. Salisbury 
the Workshop presented As Far As They 
Could Go, November 23, 1956, on the 
campus. The playwright is Miss Sally 
Carrighar, resident Alaskan author. In- 
cidentally, ten members of the cast of 
fourteen were Eskimos. 

CHARLES J. KEIM 
University of Alaska 
College, Alaska 


In Eugéne Ionesco’s essay “Theatre 
and Anti-Theatre,” he states: “I con- 
ceive of a pure theatre. To achieve it, 
destroy the usual, coherent, rational lan- 
guage.” I would like to know what Mr 
Ionesco’s concept of “pure theatre” is if 
he wishes to destroy the tool of the play- 
wright: rational language. I would like to 
know what it is that he expects an 
audience to watch for an evening, if he 
has destroyed their only way of knowing 
the meaning of what they are watching 
I would like to state that I agree fully 
with Mr. Ionesco when he says: “I should 
say nothing more about my theatre.” The 
man who is openly out to destroy rational 
language should say nothing more on the 
subject in any form, plays, essays or other- 
wise 

DARYN KENT 
New York, New York 


The visit of an entire New York ensem- 
ble with all the cast and all the scenery 
is, I suppose, a theatrical event for Israel 
worthy to be reported to you. It is a pity 
that the very first visit of an important 
American theatre in Israel was devoted to 
a play [Fry’s The Firstborn] that must re- 
main a stranger to the stage. The name 
of Katharine Cornell is famous in this 
country too. But she deserved a better 
play and a better part to become known 
to our public. Anthony Quayle as Moses 
was much admired, though 
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Petach-Tikwah, Israel 
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Theatre a la Turkey 
(continued from page 66) 


year. It gives the State Conservatory 
about $400,000. The acting company 
of this institution includes sixty peo- 
ple. Singers, dancers, chorus mem- 
bers, musicians, technicians and other 
employees bring the roster to about 
five hundred. Ertugrul has produced 
almost ninety plays and more than 
fifteen operas. The playwrights whose 
works he has presented include 
Shakespeare, Schiller, Moliére, Gol- 
doni, Maugham, Coward, Priestley, 
Anouilh, Rattigan, Giraudoux and 
quite a number of Americans. Among 
Broadway successes in Turkey have 
been The Heiress, The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, The Rainmaker, 
The Diary of Anne Frank, The Hasty 
Heart, Come Back, Little Sheba and 
the plays mentioned in the captions 
on these pages. Ankara has seen 
more plays from America than from 
any other country except Turkey it- 
self. It is significant and heartening 
that Ertugrul opened his stage doors 
to about thirty-five new plays by 
native writers. This has been possible, 
not so much through the quality of 
these pieces, perhaps, as through the 
fact that the four theatres have an 
audience eager for what is to them 
a new discovery—the theatre. END 
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production now — modest rental rates. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY, INC. 
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APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to 6.F.A. and M.F.A. in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
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A New Master's 
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Directors: 
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*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 
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*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce 4 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 
HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
JAMES BILLINGS, Coach in Music 

Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directin 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speec 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod, Mer. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 
JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264A Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Square Root of M.C. 
(continued from page 67) 
expensive—white. It is best, I find, 
to put on one’s clothes at home be- 
fore the benefit: lunch, tea, dinner, 
charity ball (supper included) or 
whatever you are attending. Bear in 
mind that an emcee’s work is to in- 
troduce and present others; also bear 
in mind that the others will be using 
whatever dressing space is available. 
Changing your clothes in the wings, 
in hotel corridors, in the committee 
chairwoman’s front hall comes easy 
after a few years. Toastmasters get 
fed (see menu above). Emcees don’t. 

Early in World War II, I attended 
an imposing benefit performance that 
featured a succession of emcees. The 
show was beautifully produced, the 
contributing talent enormous, and 
the evening would have been one to 
treasure if the masters of ceremonies 
had been properly mated with the 
acts they introduced. The classicist 
of the clan somehow was called upon 
to present the one hot number, and 
the obvious choice for that part of 
the program drew the dramatic intro- 
ductions. When we in the audience 
were told a great little treat by Phil 
Merivale and his company was com- 
ing our way, I had no idea what to 
expect. What came our way was a 
scene from Maxwell Anderson’s play 
Valley Forge. It was offered, more- 
over, to a public neither prepared nor 
ready for a straight, serious scene. 
At that time I resolved that if I 
were ever asked to serve as an emcee 
again, I would try to keep the names 
straight, provide a succinct but in- 
formative background in introducing 
each act, and bridge the gaps be- 
tween numbers as gracefully as pos- 
sible. 

This hasn't always been possible, 
but the attempt has been fun. There 
is nothing graceful in being asked by 
a harassed stage manager to go be- 
fore an audience at an unscheduled 
moment and talk. Why talk? Because 
they’re having trouble with the next 
setup. Talk about what? Oh, any- 
thing—thanks, Chub, and we'll let 
you know when we're ready. So on 
you go, clutching at straws and drop- 
ping verbal attacks all around you 
until you are informed, by the kick 
of an unidentified foot extending 
through the curtain, that the back- 
stage crew is on the ball. Sometimes 
the “all clear” signal is handled more 
subtly. A flashlight blinks at you 
from stage left, but as you’ve parked 
your bifocals, you miss this cue. 
Finally, when you get it, you make a 
gesture toward the place of entry of 
the artist you are introducing, or 
toward what you think is the proper 
locality. You direct the attention of 


the audience to an area on one side of 
the stage. Slowly you move toward 
the other side—and back into the 
performer! 

The fun isn’t limited to this sort 
of thing. An emcee gets around—in 
closets, cellars, kitchens. I have in- 
troduced assorted artists not only in 
most of New York's legitimate thea- 
tres, hotels and concert halls, but 
also in the Metropolitan Opera House, ~ 
the observation floor of the Empire 
State Building, in department stores, 
out of doors in Canada, Connecticut, 
Hawaii, Guam, Okinawa (see beer 
cans), and indoors off Fifth Avenue 
(in an Automat) and in the White 
House. In such places; and at various 
times, I have been heckled and 
treated generously; I have had won- 
derful times and, by peering around 
flats, palms, coffee urns and hats, 
I have seen some incredibly good 
shows. 

Once, I recall, there was a furor 
when an Italian soprano announced 
in her native tongue that she would 
never, but never, appear first on the 
program. Evidently prima donna was 
the last thing she wanted to be. She 
consented to sing after it was ex- 
plained to her that I was primo and 
that she would follow. She gave me 
a look that she probably reserved for 
pitiable baritones. On discovering that 
I introduced her and did nothing else, 
she flew into a lovely rage. There 
also was the wartime evening when 
two beautiful actresses offered their 
services for a cause and arrived 
wearing gowns that were extremely 
expensive and, regrettably, identical. 
After a few sobs here and a little 
re-routining there, they appeared as 
a sister act. I bear to this day the 
marks left on me by a large com- 
memorative plaque presented to an- 
other acting team by a women’s club. 
As toastmaster, I was chosen to con- 
ceal the award by sitting on it all 
through luncheon. 

I dare say a man could earn a liv- 
ing by being a professional emcee. A 
few times early in this sideline career 
I received pay. After I had lost my 
amateur standing, I discovered I felt 
duty-bound to follow the instructions 
of the program chairman and read 
aloud the telegrams that announced 
the profound regrets of persons un- 
able to appear. Now that I am an 
amateur again, I feel free to follow 
my instincts; knowing the dampening 
effect of these messages on audi- 
ences, I suppress them. Since theatri- 
cal benefits, fund-raising meetings 
and the like are the occasions most 
in need of a master of ceremonies, 
I feel that serving in that job is my 
contribution to such causes. To date, 
acting has never provided me with 
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Narrowing that, I might say that, to 
date, acting has never provided. But 
that is another story. 

Once I have accepted an invitation 
to serve as emcee, I make up my 
mind to enjoy it. The importance of 
this was driven home to me some 


years ago by my teacher and friend, | 


the late Whitford Kane. He attended 
an entertainment at which I served 
as emcee, and when the final curtain 
came down, Whitford charged back- 
stage. Once I had recovered from the 
dressing down I received, and after 
I had sorted the words of wisdom 
from mere splutter, I gathered what 
had upset him. He found no fault 
with my introductions to the excel- 
lent items on the program. But, he 
added, “When you come out before 
some terrible number, we take one 
look at your sad puss and know we're 
in for a bloody awful time. That's 
when you have to act. Act, for God's 
sake—act, Chub, as if you were in- 
troducing the best number in the 
world.” 

Well, do you like acting? Do you 
like meeting people? Do you like 
boning up on theatrical history? Do 
you like pronouncing names you've 
never pronounced before—names of 
people you’ve never met? Do you 
like last-minute briefings? Again, do 
you like creamed chicken and peas? 
I do. If you're interested in the job, 
I have good news: About once every 
ten years you get roast beef. END 
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extra funds for charitable purposes. | 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


RESERVED SEAT 
TICKETS 


FOR COMMUNITY AND 
UNIVERSITY THEATRES 


LINOPRESS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 337, Costa Mesa, Calif. 


4 “must” for everybody seriously 
interested in the theatre. 


Method or Madness? 


by ROBERT LEWIS 


Based on his famous lectures on the 


Stanislavski “Method” 
“The most important new book on 
theatre technique in many years.”- 
HENRY HEWES, Saturday Review. 
INTRODUCTION BY HAROLD 


CLURMAN—PHOTOS— ORIGINAL 


CHART OF “THE METHOD” 
Price, $3.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 


25 W. 45th St., New York 36 
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TRAIN! 


STARDOM DOES NOT 
“JUST HAPPEN” 
Hollywood “Variety” calls the 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE: “12 to 1 
the greatest single contributing source of 
stage and screen talent.” 
THE REASON: 
A THOROUGHLY PLANNED COURSE 
IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE 
*@ Training for TV, motion pictures, 
stage careers 
@ Five continuous producing theatres 
for showcasing 
©@ Complete television studio 
for student operation 
@ Work with professional directors 
and actors 
@ Certificate or college degree 
in theatre arts 


REGINALD GARDINER, who recently starred 
at the Pasadena Playhouse in the comedy hit “Visit 
to A Small Planet,” which he directed, chose in his 
supporting cast,four College of Theatre Arts grad- 
uates and two advanced students of the College. 
= pA Working closely with such master theatre crafts- 

S pAN [) a N pA men as Mr. Gardiner, students are given insight into 
their profession and a chance to benefit first hand 


P g AY H O UJ S E from the skill and interest of noted performers. 


Inquire today. Train now where stars before you 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS Mites 
M % Become a star by working with stars...at the show 
case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 


TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURES 
AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 


senior DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. Maria Piscater, Director Dr. Saul Colin, President 
Next Term February, 1959 
Former Students and Graduates include: 
Harry Belafonte Elaine Stritch Rod Steiger Jack Garfein 


Chandler Cowles Marion Brando Tennessee Williams Shelley Winters 
Ben Gazzara Anthony Franciosa Tony Curtis Michael V Gazzo 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: Feb., June, Oct. 


JUNIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


TEENAGERS SATURDAY ONLY 
ACTING, SPEECH, DANCE 


Capitol Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 


A Playwright's Point of View 

CARNEGIE (Continued from page 22) 
the Actors Studio has helped in their 
e development. The studio has con- 
College of Fine Arts cerned itself exclusively with the 
actor, but there is good reason for 
DRAMA ® Acting ® Production the belief that it may accomplish as 
much for the writer. It is synony- 
| mous with theatre; it is a place to 
® Playwriting | work, not sporadically but with con- 
> . . tinuity, and the work deals with the 
° B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees exploration of creativity before the 

curtain goes up. 

Visualize an “operating theatre” of 
the sort employed in hospitals. Young 
doctors observe the surgery being 
performed, though they are not ac- 


® Design for the Theatre 


Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park * Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


tively involved. They study and try 
to relate what is being done on the 
floor to their own particular prob- 
lems. By this I mean that some of 
them may not be concerned with the 
operation itself, but rather with the 
effect of anesthesia under a given set 
of circumstances. After the opera- 
tion, regardless of its success, there 
is a discussion period; notes are com- 
pared, answers are sought, and if 
there is no answer, this in itself be- 
comes a pursuit. There is a relation- 
ship between this and that pre- 
curtain exploration of creativity I 
have mentioned above. The actors 
are both the surgeons and the patient. 
Whenever actors work together, 
though they are basically concerned 
with acting, consciously or uncon- 
sciously they direct themselves in 
their work. At one time or another 
they touch on every conceivable the- 
atre problem except the box office 
But here the “patient” gets off the 
operating table, and everyone in- 
volved—either directly or indirectly— 
joins in the discussion of the prob- 
lems encountered. And a course of 
work is set for tomorrow or next 
week 

About a year ago, Lee Strasberg, 
one of the triumvirate directing the 
work of the Actors Studio, looked 
thoughtfully around a room in which 
a number of young directors were 
seated. Quite a few of them had had 
success in some degree. I cannot re- 
produce his exact words, but the 
essence of his remarks was this: 
“Many of you have had a success and 
haven't done much work around here. 
I know how you feel—you'’ve done 
this sort of work in the past; it has 
paid off, and why should you do it 
again? But if you. really want to 
progress, you always have to go back 
and do the work again—re-examine, 
re-evaluate.” 

Toward the end of the Actors 
Studio program last season, a series 
of meetings and discussions centered 
around the problems of the writer. 
Thought was devoted to the project 
of a playwriting laboratory within 
the studio. It was my contention that 
the academic approach to the prob- 
lems of playwritixg would result in 
no more and no |.s than had been 
produced at any other institution in 
the past. I added that the “do’s” and 
“don'ts,” the rules and regulations 
can be learned by rote. Other opinions 
were aired, and there was silence 
from some of the young directors. In 
the current season I have an idea 
that there will be more meetings, 
more talk coupled with experiments 
involving writing, and writers and 
actors. 

What will come of this activity? 
I don't know. END 
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